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N the same sense that you rightly re- 
gard your apparel as more than cloth- 
ing, and your rugs as more than floor 
coverings—you may well regard your 
vehicles as more than mere objects of utility. 

In no way can an owner so clearly show his discrimination 
and stamp his personality upon his stable as by the choice of 
Studebaker vehicles, harness, and stable accessories. 


Studebaker prestige is due to no caprice of fashion, but to fifty 


consecutive years of appreciation. , 
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Studebaker style is anthoritative — 
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MORRIS COUNTY COUNTRY CLUB 
CONVENT ,N.J. 


the Studebaker matchless construc- 
tion and finish a matter of com- 


mon knowledge. Alf = rr) 
LS - "\=en K \see / 
STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. CARA Cet 
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Largest Vehicle Manufacturers in the World ee ——e 
SOUTH BEND, IND. ALL-CURTAIN STATION WAGON 


REPOSITORIES: 


NEW YORK CITY —Studebaker Bros. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — Studebaker 
Co. of New York, Broadway and 48th Bros. Co. of California, Market and 10th 
Street, also 36 Warren street. a. 8 CITY. UT 

SALT LAKE TY, UTAH —Stude- _ . 08 

. . , . a oat rr n= © DENVER, COLO.— Studebaker Br 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Studebaker Bros baker Bros. Co. of Utah, 157 and 159 Mfg. Co., 15th and Blake Streets 


Mfg. Co., 378 and 388 Wabash Avenue. State Street 
PORTLAND. ORE.—Studebaker Bros. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.— Studebaker Bros. Co., Northwest, 330 and 336 East Mor- 
Mfg. Co., 13th and Hickory Streets. rison Street. — 


SEATTLE, WASH. — Studebaker _ Bros 
Co., Northwest, 308 Ist Avenue, 50 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Stndebaker Brot 
Mfg. Co., 317 and 319 Elm Stre et 
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Survey of the World 


At the close of an inves- 
tigation which had con- 
sumed seven weeks, the 
New York Senate, on the 29th ult., voted 
upon the question whether the charges 
of Senator Conger against Senator Jo- 
tham P. Allds had been sustained. Both 
of the men are-Republicans, and Allds, 
until a few weeks ago, was president pro 
tem. of the Senate and leader of the Re- 
publican majority. The charge was that 
Allds, in Conger’s presence, had received 
a bribe of $1,000 in 1go1 for the exertion 
of his influence (he was then the leader 
of the Republican majority in the 
House) to kill a bill which was hostile 
to Conger’s business interests. Some 
hours before the vote was.taken Allds 
resigned, by advice of counsel. By a 
vote of 40 to g the Senate declared that 
he was guilty. Against him were 29 Re- 
publicans and 11 Democrats; 4 Repub- 
licans and 5 Democrats voted in his fa- 
vor. By resigning he avoided expul- 
sion. His counsel, Mr. Carr, afterward 
published a statement in which he char- 
acterized the decision as a mockery of 
justice, asserting that the result had been 
affected by pressure from Washington 
and elsewhere in the interest of political 
expediency. For this he may be brought 
before the Senate for contempt. Allds 
left Albany in a defiant mood, promising 
to sue Conger and at least one newspa- 
per for libel. He had been in the legis- 
lature fourteen years. Conger has re- 
fused to resign. He will try to defend 
himself against formal charges, based 
upon his own testimony. It is expected 
that there will be a general legislative 


Senator Allds 
Found Guilty 


investigation concerning corruption, and, 


some argue that severe punishment of 
Conger would prevent disclosures by 


other persons. Governor Hughes says 
there should be the fullest inquiry by 
every competent means: 

“We should seek to the fullest extent possi- 
ble the benefit of the purifying influence of 
publicity. This is not a time for concealment, 
for adroit finesse, for pleasant schemes to 
hoodwink the people. There must be straight- 
forward dealing. Some object that it costs 
money to investigate. That is true, but it 
will cost more not to investigate. The politi- 
cal household needs disinfecting and we shall 
Save money by making the process a thorough 
one. 

Those Republicans who ask for search- 
ing investigation do not regard with sat- 
isfaction the nomination, in the Roches- 
ter Congressional District, of George W. 
Aldridge to succeed the late James 
Breck Perkins. Elijah R. Kennedy, who 
represented a group of fire insurance 
companies with respect to legislation at 
Albany, recently testified that he paid 
$1,000 to Mr. Aldridge, who exerted 
much influence. Aldridge admits that he 
received the money, but says he used it 
for the benefit of his party. Mr. Per- 
kins was elected in 1908 by a majority 
of more than 10,000. In Mississippi 
the State Senate is investigating the as- 
sertion of Senator Theodore G. Bilbo 
(made before a grand jury) that at the 
time of the recent senatorial election he 
accepted $645 from L. C. Dulaney for 
changing his vote from ex-Governor 
Vardaman to LeRoy Percy, who was 
elected to the United States Senate. He 
says he was acting as a spy in Varda- 
man’s interest ; that $1,000 in all was to 
be paid, and that he gave the $645 to a 
clergyman for the poor. Dulaney has 
been indicted. Senator Percy says Bilbo 
is plotting to affect the election next year 
for the full senatorial term. The clergy- 
man mentioned (the Rev. Dr. Culpepper, 














president of Clark Memorial College) 
does not confirm all of Bilbo’s statements 
as to his knowledge of the incident. 


as 


As the time drew near 
Tariff Questions for an automatic appli- 

cation of our maximum 
tariff rates to imports from any country 
found to be discriminating unduly 
against the United States in tariff legis- 
lation, there was still some doubt about 
a settlement with Canada. All differ- 
ences were removed, however, last week. 
This was shown by official statements 
published on the 3oth ult. at Washington 
and Ottawa. On the following day 
notice was given to Collectors of Cus- 
toms that the maximum rates (applicable 
at midnight on the 31st) were not to be 
used against any country in the world, 
because the President was satisfied that 
no country was discriminating unduly 
against us. The correspondence in the 
case of Canada is especially interesting 
because it foreshadows conferences de- 
signed to promote a comprehensive 
agreement for tariff reciprocity. At the 
beginning of the negotiations our Gov- 
ernment held that undue discrimination 
would be shown by withholding from us 
a majority of the reductions conceded in 
Canada’s new treaty with France, reduc- 
tions which (on account of British treat- 
ies) were automatically granted to a 
dozen other countries. At the end we 
accepted the concessions of that treaty 
with respect to thirteen of the one hun- 
dred and ten titles covered by it, or 
about forty staple commodities, involv- 
ing an export trade of a littie less than 
$5,000,000. The most important of these 
are cottonseed oil, drugs, dyes, fruits, 
nuts, photographs, perfumes, watch 
movements, window glass and _ table 
crockery. Our State Department gives 
all possible weight to these concessions 
(which Canada granted to all other 
countries at the same time) and explains 
that the other reductions withheld were 
of little or no importance. All we had 
to offer, of course, was our regular tar- 
iff. Writing on the 26th ult., Secretary 
Knox exprest the President’s desire that 
Canada should take up “the considera- 
tion of a readjustment of our trade rela- 
tions upon the broader and more liberal 
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lines which should obtain between coun- 
tries so closely related geographicall) 
and racially.” In reply, Minister Field 
ing said the Canadian Government glad 
ly accepted the invitation. It is reported 
that there will be a conference in May 
The ratification of a treaty of tariff 
reciprocity would now, it is held, requir: 
the approval of Congress and would in 
volve amendment of our. present tariff 
law. The President asks Congress 
for an appropriation of $250,000 in be 
half of the Tariff Board, once more indi- 
cating his purpose to procure informa 
tion as to the cost of production her 
and abroad. Some Senators hold that 
the Board is not authorized to inquire 
about this. The insurgents will use his 
request as a text for tariff speeches in 
which they will criticise the present law. 
ask for an enlargement of the Board 
and suggest that its powers and duties 
be clearly defined. Nominations for 
the new Court of Customs Appeals havc 
been confirmed. The judges are Robert 
M. Montgomery, of Michigan; William 
H. Hunt, of Montana; James F. Smith, 
of California; O. M. Barber, of Ver 
mont, and Marion De Vries, of Cali- 
fornia. 
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The number of men 
indicted in Pittsburg 
upon evidence relat 
ing to corruption in the City Councils 
was increased last week by twenty-four, 
and the total number is now ninety 
seven. One of those thus accused last 
week by the grand jury is Dr. E. R. 
Walters, formerly President of the Se- 
lect Council and now Director of Public 
Health and Charities. He is the most 
prominent member of the Mayor’s cab 
inet. The charge against him is that 
while in the Council he accepted a bribe 
of $1,000 for voting to make one of th 
banks a depository for city funds. An 
other is Morris Einstein, a well-know1 
citizen. It is alleged that he solicite« 
and accepted from the Workingman’s 
Savings and Trust Company $20,000, t: 
be used in bribery; that he paid $10,000 
of this sum to fellow members of the 
Council, and that he retained $10,000 for 
himself. Much of the evidence upon 
which the recent indictments are base: 
was obtained last week from William 


The Graft Inquiry 
at Pittsburg 
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brand (already convicted) and Charles 
Stewart. It appears that during the 
years in which a majority of the offenses 
were committed it was the custom of 
about sixty venal members of the Coun- 
cils to hold meetings in which plans for 
procuring bribes‘ were made and prices 
of votes determined. These meetings 
were called caucuses. Brand was chair- 
man and the secretary was Klein (re- 
cently convicted), whose confession has 
been very useful to the prosecutors. In 
response to the District Attorney’s invi- 
tation, six more Councilmen came into 
court last week and admitted their guilt. 
Confession was also made by a former 
Councilman, George R, Bailey, now a 
resident of Pasadena, Cal., who wrote to 
the District Attorney saying he desired 
to admit that while in office he had taken 
from Klein $181.10 for votes on two 
questions. He added that he had no 
money to pay his fare from the Pacific 
Coast, and that his child was ill. But 
he would come back and take his punish- 
ment if it should be so ordered. During 
the week, bank officers and directors ap- 
peared before the grand jury. Their 
testimony was not disclosed. At the re- 
quest of the District Attorney, the Court 
appointed Robert Wilson a county spe- 
cial detective for four years to carry on 
the investigation. Mr. Wilson is the 
Scranton detective under whose direc- 
tion the proof of corruption was ob- 
tained. On the ist, there was a mass 
meeting at which the subjects of discus- 
sion were the graft cases and the move- 
ment against vice. Julian Kennedy, 
leader of this movement and a noted 
consulting engineer, had recently assert- 
ed that $1,000,000 a year in graft was 
collected in the “Red Light” district of 
the city. To this meeting the Mayor, 
William A. Magee, came without special 
invitation, and he set out to defend him- 
self against the severe criticism of sev- 
eral speakers. If half of what had been 
said against his administration was true, 
he remarked, he would resign. Where- 
upon he was loudly urged by the greater 
part of the audience to resign, and as he 
left the hall he was hooted and hissed. 
On that day Andrew Carnegie arrived in 
the city from the Pacific Coast. So 
deeply moved was he by the shameful 
evidence of corruption in the city where 
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he had lived many years and accumu- 
lated his great fortune that he was in 
tears while talking to the reporters who 
called upon him. There was only one 
way, he said, to cleanse Pittsburg and 
keep it clean, and that was to “get poli- 
tics away from the Mayor’s chair.” He 
dictated the following : 


“Everywhere 1 go I am a great reader of 
newspapers, and in glaring letters I have to 
read Pittsburg’s shame. ‘Pittsburg’s Graft’ is 
such a delightful headline to one who loves 
Pittsburg and owes to her all that he has. 
I have been humiliated and I am this morn- 
ing sore at heart, yet I am comforted by ths 
tact that a great mass meeting is to be held 
tonight to show that the heart of Pittsburg, 
the mass of the people, stands firm against all 
that is wrong. The question now is whether 
Pittsburg will come through this trial glori- 
ously or disgracefully, and I have indulged 
the hope that she will stand the test and will 
go through the fire unscathed, that her sons 
wherever they may travel will be able to hold 
up their heads and extol this city, to which 
they are indebted for the happy days of youth 
and the pleasures of old age. The exposure 
of the graft is a splendid sign, much better 
than if it had been concealed by Pittsburg. 
Let her put her foot upon graft. Let those 
accused pass into oblivion, and let her in the 
future discard politics in municipal affairs.” 





Following an investigation concern- 
ing fraudulent transactions in connec- 
tion with certain departments of the 
State Government of Ohio, Mark A. 
Slater, formerly Supervisor of State 
Printing, has been convicted of embez- 
zlement, and the grand jury has found 
forty-nine indictments against five other 
men. 

& 


General Increase of [he wages of more 
Wages than 400,000 men 
were increased last 

week, in most cases by the voluntary ac- 
tion of employing corporations. About 
325,000 men are on strike for higher 
pay, the prospect being that they will 
gain a considerable part of the addition 
which they demand. A general upward 
movement of wages is assured. It is ex- 
pected that railroad companies will in- 
crease rates to compensate for their en- 
larged expenditures. One company, the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, has 
already announced a slight increase of 
passenger rates on its branch lines, ow- 
ing to an increase of wage payments 
which will exceed $1,000,000 a year. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company on the 
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29th ult. gave notice that it had decided 
to increase the wages of its employees 
by 6 per cent. There are 195,000 of 
these, and this action adds $10,000,000 
to the company’s annual expenses. A 
similar increase was ordered by the 
Reading Company for 37,000 men at a 
cost of $1,500,000 a year. Six per cent. 
appears to be the rate of increase accept- 
ed by other railroads. It has been grant- 
ed by the Delaware & Hudson and of- 
fered by the Erie. The Western Mary- 
land road, however, has given 8 per cent. 
to its locomotive engineers. The con- 
cessions of the New York Central were 
delayed, and for a time a sharp contro- 
versy seemed at hand. Current estimates 
of the additional cost for the Central are 
in the neighborhood of $7,000,000. All 
the demands of the employees of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Company were granted. The Pennsyl- 
vania Company’s directors said investi- 
gation had shown that their action was 
justified by the increase in the cost of 
living. The Norfolk & Western’s tele- 
graph operators have decided to accept 
an offered increase of 5 per cent., altho 
they asked for more. Operators em- 
ployed by the Big Four Company have 
won an increase by arbitration. In the 
coal mining industry an increase of 5 
per cent. has been granted voluntarily to 
4,800 non-union miners in West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania, but 
300,000 union miners, representing two- 
thirds of the country’s output of bitu- 
minous coal, are on strike for an increase 
of 5 cents a ton. Mr. Lewis, president 
of the union, predicts that a settlement 
will soon be reached. The increased cost 
of living has led the Oliver Mining Com- 
pany to add about 10 per cent. to the 
wages of its employees in the Minnesota 
iron mines, and this probably foreshad- 
Ows a general increase in the iron ranges. 
It is reported that an increase for the 
220,000 employees of the United States 
Steel Corporation is under consideration. 
In several cities the carpenters and paint- 
ers have demanded higher pay, and two 
or three strikes have been ordered in 
their interest. The movement of freight 
in New York harbor is seriously affected 
by a strike of the tugboat masters and 
pilots for shorter hours and more pay. 








The strike of the street car men it 
Philadelphia continues, but on the 27tl 
ult. the Central Labor Union ended the 
general sympathetic strike in support oi 
the original movement, and those who 
were idle went back to work. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union urges workingmen to 
vote for local option, mainly for the rea- 
son that members of the brewery unions 
refused to take part in the sympathetic 
strike. 





& 
Two Japanese, be- 
pyenes Remes n “4 be spies, 
in Manila : 4 
were arrested in Ma- 
nila on the 28th ult., as they were about 
to purchase from an American soldier, 
Joseph G. Saxe, photographs of the for- 
tifications on Corregidor Island. Their 
names are Kawada and Suganami. The 
first was formerly an inspector of immi- 
gration at Manila, and the second is said 
to be the son of a colonel in the Japanese 
army. Saxe had been detailed from the 
Engineer Corps to make photographs. 
The two Japanese sought to make a bar- 
gain with him, and it is said that he 
planned with his superior officers to have 
them caught while paying him the 
money. Another report is that he in- 
tended to sell the photographs, was de- 
tected while making the pictures, and 
was then induced to betray the two Jap- 
anese. The Corregidor fortifications 
are of much importance and the extent 
of them has been concealed by the Gov- 
ernment. They guard the entrance to 
Manila Bay. Certain lawyers in Manila, 
representing the men in custody, applied 
for a writ of habeas corpus. In court, 
on the 31st, the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral asked for delay, saying the case was 
one of importance and of a very delicate 
character. Decision was reserved. As 
there is no Federal law covering the 
case, the military authorities were in- 
structed by the War Department to de- 
liver the men for trial in the local courts 
under the Philippine penal code, certain 
provisions of which were said to be 
available. But on the 3d inst. the men 
were released, the civil authorities de- 
clining to prosecute because no available 
law could be found. In Porto Rico 
the sugar planters will establish an ex- 
perimental station and support it by a 
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tax on output. Governor Colton advises 
them to employ an expert from this 
country. The Coffee Growers’ Associa- 
tion has organized a bank, with a capital 
of $1,000,000, which will make loans to 
owners of small plantations. 


a 


Nicaragua’s Consul 
General at New Or- 
leans asked the Fed- 
eral District Attorney, last week, to pre- 
vent the sailing of General Gordon’s fili- 
hustering party for the re-enforcement 
of Estrada at Bluefields. Gordon had 
hought a steamship and had recruited 
about 200 men in Texas. The District 
Attorney’s opinion that the movement 
was an unlawful one was upheld by the 
State Department, and the project was 
abandoned, altho it is expected that some 
of the enlisted adventurers will go to 
Nicaragua. It is reported that Gordon 
had been assisted by Manuel Bonilla, 
whom President Zelaya removed from 
the presidency of Honduras three years 
ago, and that the filibusters were to act 
first in Honduras against President Da- 
vila, in the interest of Bonilla. At the 
beginning of the present week, Madriz’s 
forces had not attacked the remnant of 
[strada’s army in the eastern provinces 
of Nicaragua. The agreement pro- 
viding for the collection of the customs 
revenue of Santo Domingo under the su- 
pervision of officers from the United 
States, and for the use of a large part of 
it in paying the foreign debt, has been in 
force five years. It is shown by an offi- 
cial statement, published on the 31st ult., 
that in these five years nearly $7,000,000 
has been segregated from the customs 
receipts and deposited in New York for 
paying the debt. This was less than half 
of the customs revenue, altho the entire 
sum collected in the four years immedi- 
ately preceding the acceptance of the 
agreement was Only $6,411,G00. 


Rad 


Ex-President Roosevelt, in 
his speech at the Univer- 
sity of Cairo, took occa- 
sion frankly to express his disapproval 
of the revolutionary aims of the Egyp- 
tian Nationalists. Addressing himself 


Filibustering Party 
Restrained 





Roosevelt at 
Cairo 
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primarily to the students, he pointed out 
the futility of paper constitutions when 
not supported by a people long trained in 
the habit of self-government. No peo- 
ple, he said, has permanently amounted 
to anything whose only public leaders 
were clerks, politicians and lawyers. He 
urged them to cultivate the substantial 
qualities of citizenship—love of justice, 
fair play, the spirit of self-reliance and 
moderation—and not be impatient at the 
delay necessary for securing greater po- 
litical rights. Then he emphatically de- 
nounced the murder of the ex-Premier 
in the following language: 


“All good men, all men of every nation 
whose respect is worth having, were inexpress 
ibly shocked by the assassination of Boutros 
Pasha Ghali. It was a greater calamity to 
Egypt than a wrong to the individual himself. 
The type of man that turns assassin is the 
type possessing all the qualities which alienate 
him from good citizenship; the type produc- 
ing poor soldiers in time of war and worse 
citizens in time of peace. Such a man stands 
on the pinnacle of evil and infamy. Those 
apologizing for or condoning his act, by word 
or deed, directly or indirectly, encouraging 
such an act in advance or defending it after- 
ward, occupy the same bad eminence. 

“It is of no consequence whether the as- 
sassin is Moslem or Christian, or with no 
creed, or whether the crime was committed 
in political strife or industrial warfare. The 
rich man’s hired act, performed by a poor man, 
whether committed with the pretense of pre- 
serving order or of obtaining liberty, is equally 
abhorrent in the eyes of all decent men, and 
in the long run equally damaging to every 
cause the assassin professes.” 

The radical Nationalists were indignant 
at his intervention in Egyptian politics 
on such an occasion, but there was no 
disorder in Cairo except some slight 
street demonstrations on the part of the 
students. The most violent of the Na- 
tionalist organs expresses its surprise 
that 

“this advocate of autocracy ever came to be 
elected President by a people who shed their 
blood in defense of their hberty when tyran- 
nized over and persecuted by the same Power 
that is now tyrannizing over and persecuting 
Egypt. No wonder he lost the respect and 
support of his countrymen, who have even re- 
fused to grant him a retiring pension.” 
Whether Mr. Roosevelt’s remarks. have 
made the position of the British in 
Egypt any more secure or have in- 
creased the bitter feeling between the 
parties cannot now be said. 















Mr. Roosevelt ar- 
rived in Naples on 
the morning of 
April 2, and was received, according to 
his wish, as a private citizen, altho with 
considerable popular enthusiasm, He 
arrived in Rome on April 3, and it had 
been expected that he would call upon 
the King on April 4 and upon the Pope 
on the following day, but it was an- 
nounced that the Pope had refused to 
receive him except on condition that he 
promise not to recognize the Methodist 
mission at Rome. When ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks visited Rome last Feb- 
ruary he agreed to give an address at 
the American Methodist Church, and the 
Pope learning of this, canceled his invi- 
tation to the Vatican and refused to 
grant him the honor of an audience ex- 
cept on condition that he would break 
his engagement with the Methodists. 
The attempt to impose such a condition 
upon Mr. Roosevelt was equally unsuc- 
cessful. On March 23, Ambassador 
Leishman cabled Mr. Roosevelt as fol- 
lows: 

“The rector of the American Catholic Col- 
lege, Mgr. Kennedy, in reply to inquiry which 
I caused to be made, requests that the follow- 
ing communication be transmitted to you: 
‘The Holy Father will be delighted to grant 
audience to Mr. Roosevelt on April 5, and 
hopes nothing will arise to prevent it, such as 
the much regretted incident which made the 
reception of Mr. Fairbanks impossible.’ ” 

Mr. Leishman, in his cablegram, warned 
Mr. Roosevelt of the delicacy of the 
situation in the following language: 

“I merely transmit this communication with- 
out having committed you in any way to ac- 
cept the conditions imposed, as the form ap- 
pears objectionable, clearly indicating that an 
audience would be canceled in case you should 
take any action while here that might be .con- 
strued as countenancing the Methodist mis- 
sion work here, as in the case of Mr. Fair- 
banks. Altho fully aware of your intentions 
to confine your visit to the King and Pope, the 
covert threat in the Vatican’s communication 
to you is none the less objectionable, and one 
side or the other is sure to make capital out 
of the action you might take. The press is 
already preparing for the struggle.” 

Mr. Roosevelt made the following re- 
sponse : 

“Please gneve the following thru Mgr. 
Kennedy: ‘It would be a real pleasure to me 
to be presented to the Holy Father, for whom 
I entertain a high respect both personally and 
as the head of a great Church.. I fully recog- 
nize his entire right to receive or not to re- 
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ceive whomsoever he chooses for any reason 
that seems good to him, and if he does not re- 
ceive me I shall not for one moment question 
the propriety of his action. On the other 
hand, I in my turn must decline to make any 
stipulations, or submit to any conditions which 
in any way limit my freedom of conduct. I 
trust on April 5 he will find it convenient to 
receive me.’” 

To this Mgr. Kennedy made the follow- 
ing reply: 

“His Holiness will be much pleased to grant 

an audience to Mr. Roosevelt, for whom he 
entertains great esteem both personally and as 
President of the United States. His Holiness 
quite recognizes Mr. Roosevelt’s entire right 
to freedom of conduct. On the other hand, 
in view of the circumstances, for which neither 
His Holiness nor Mr. Roosevelt is responsi- 
ble, an audience could not occur except on the 
understanding expressed in the former mess- 
age.” 
On receipt of this Mr. Roosevelt tele- 
graphed from Cairo on March 29 to 
Ambassador Leishman: “The proposed 
presentation is of course now impos- 
sible.” The Outlook, represented in 
Rome by Lawrence F. Abbott, states 
authoritatively that Mr. Roosevelt had 
not directly or indirectly communicated 
with the Methodists or any one else, and 
that he entered Rome with no arrange- 
ment of any kind save for the audience 
of the King. Ina letter to The Outlook 
Mr. Roosevelt expresses the confidence 
that the great majority of his fellow 
citizens, Catholics as much as Protest- 
ants, will feel that he acted in the only 
way possible for an American to act, 
and says: 


“The respect and regard of those of my fel- 
low-Americans who are Catholics is as dear to 
me as the respect and regard of those who are 
Protestants, On my journey through Africa 
I visited many Catholic as well as many Prot- 
estant missions, and I look forward to telling 
the people at home all ‘that has been done by 
Protestants and Catholics alike, as I saw it, 
in the field of missionary endeavor. It would 
cause me a real pang to have anything said 
or done that would hurt or give pain to my 
friends whatever their religious belief, but any 
merely personal considerations are of no con- 
sequence in this matter. The important con- 
sideration is the avoidance of harsh and bitter 
comment, such as may excite mistrust and an- 
ger between and among good men. The more 
an American sees of other countries the more 
profound must be his feelings of gratitude that 
in his own land there is not merely complete 
toleration, but the heartiest good will and sym- 
pathy between sincere and honest men of dif- 
ferent faith—good will and sympathy so com- 
plete that in the inevitable daily relations of 
our American life Catholics and Protestants 
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meet together and work together without the 
thought of difference of creed being even pres- 
ent in their minds. This is a condition so 
vital to our national well-being that nothing 
should be permitted to jeopard it.” 

The Papal Secretary, Cardinal Merry 
del Val, explains the attitude of the Pope 
as follows: 

“It is not in any sense a question of religion. 
Mr. Roosevelt might have gone to an Episco- 
palian, a Presbyterian, or any other Church 
except the Methodist, and delivered an ad- 
dress there, and he would have been received 
by the Pope even on the same day. But he 
could not be received when it was suspected 
that after the audience he intended to go to 
the Methodist Church in Rome, which is car- 
rying on a most offensive campaign of calumny 
and detraction against the Pontiff.” 


ed 


On _ reassembling 
after the Easter re- 
cess, the House of 
Commons took up at once the resolutions 
of the Government restricting the veto 
power of the House of Lords and limit- 
ing the duration of each Parliament to 
five years. Premier Asquith stated that 
the Government held that it was expe- 
dient that Great Britain should have two 
legislative chambers. At present, he de- 
clared, it had a bi-cameral system only 
in name, for the House of Lords was 
frankly a partisan assembly, always 
ready to pass the bill of one party and re- 
jecting the main bills of another party. 
The Government must prevent a repeti- 
tion of the unconstitutional raid of last 
vear into the domain of finance. The 
only way in which the Constitution pro- 
vided for the will of the House of Com- 
mons being accepted by the House of 
Lords was the creation of new peers and 
that weapon was not appropriate. Royal 
veto, the Premier declared, was now as 
dead as Queen Anne and the absolute 
veto of the House of Lords must follow 
the veto of the Crown before the road 
could be cleared of the advent of a full 
grown unfettered democracy. Ex- 
Premier Balfour characterized the pro- 
posal as “the most absurd experiment in 
constitution making upon which any 
government ever embarked.” He could 
not conceive a more inauspicious moment 
for the suggestion that the Lords had 
exceeded their powers in rejecting the 
money bill than now, when everybody 
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knew that if the House of Commons 
voted on the merits of the budget with- 
out regard .to ulterior issues like home 
rule, the financial measure would be re- 
jected. Mr. Balfour contended that the 
existence of the House of Lords was 
more necessary than ever now, when 
“modern radicalism has _ revolutionary 
ideals and aims upon which the people 
should be consulted before their final 
adoption.” Mr. Balfour intimated that 
if this “really grotesque proposal” ever 
became a law, the Conservatives wou'd 
promptly remove it from the statute 
books when they returned to power. 
The Government is determined to force 
matters to a crisis as quickly as possible. 
Mr. Asquith announced that the closure 
would be applied so that the discussion 
of the veto resolution should be con- 
cluded on the night of April 14, and that 
immediately thereafter Mr.  Lloyd- 
George would introduce the old budget, 
consideration ot which will probably be 
limited to one week. The Opposition is 
furious at the determination of the Gov- 
ernment to curtail discussion on such im- 
portant measures. Mr. Winston Church- 
ill explained the program in language 
which has attracted considerable com- 
ment on account of its insuring the frank 
references to the King. 

“The time for action has arrived. Since the 
Lords have used their veto to affront the pre- 
rogative of the Crown and have invaded the 
rights of the Commons, it has become neces- 
sary that the Crown and the Commons, acting 
together, should restore the balance of the 


Constitution and restrict forever the veto 
power of the House of Lords.” 





——The success of the Government de- 
pends upon the attitude of the National- 
ists under the leadership of John E. Red- 
mond. Mr. Redmond has reiterated in 
his statement that the Government must 
secure guarantees from the King that he 
will support the House of Commons and 
the budget must not be allowed to pass 
beyond the control of the House of Com- 
mons until the veto question is settled. 
The Irish who are opposed to Mr. Red- 
mond declare for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Parliamentary struggle the 
Nationalist party holds a balance of 
power and if it fails to secure home rule 
the Sinn Fein, which believes in the futil- 
ity of the Parliamentary action, will have 
a strong argument in its favor. An All- 
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for-Ireland League has been organized 
at Cork by William O’Brien and T. M. 
Healy, and it appears that Mr. O’Brien 
has himself been negotiating with Mr. 
Lloyd-George in order to secure conces- 
sions on the budget. 


Js 


The Liberian A rising of the natives has 
endangered the civilized 
settlements and again 
made foreign intervention imminent. 
The Krus (or Carews) on the eastern 
border of Liberia attacked the American 
Episcopal Mission and killed the Rev. B. 
IXKedako Speare, in charge of the Graway 
Sub-District, five miles east of Cape 
Palmas. On the French side of the 
river the Krus and Fantis have gone 
on the warpath together and_ killed 
thirty-four Frenchmen, of whom one 
was eaten. The German traders at 
Harper, Cape Palmas, appealed for pro- 
tection and on February 24 the German 
gunboat “Sperber” entered the mouth of 
the river. The commander offered to 
land a detachment to disperse the natives, 
but General Padmore, of the Liberian 
Army, indignantly refused the proffered 
assistance and, it is said, ordered the 
“Sperber” to leave Liberian waters with- 
in thirty-six hours or take the conse- 
quences. A semi-official statement from 
the German Admiralty at Berlin denies 
that the commander of the gunboat was 
ordered to leave and states that he left 
of his own accord, on the following day, 
seeing that help was not needed and that 
the town was not in danger. The Libe- 
tian gunboat “Lark,” in command of a 
German officer, was in the port, and the 
Liberian troops with a machine gun were 
carrying ona desultory fusillade with the 
natives across the river. The fighting 
was still going on at the time when 
Liberia was last heard from, March 9. 
The British cruiser “Mutine” has been 
dispatched from Sierra Leone to protect 
the British factory and residents at Cape 
Palmas. ‘The American cruiser “Bir- 
mingham” sailed from St. Vincent, Cape 
Verde Islands, to Monrovia, the capital 
of Liberia, on March 31, carrying Mr. 
Lyon, the American Minister to Liberia, 
and the gunboat “Des Moines” is being 
put in repair at the Norfolk navy yard to 
be sent to Monrovia this month. 
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Mount Etna continues 
Foreign Notes active and the lava 

streams are still flowing 
toward the sea, tho more slowly than 
last week; about 12 feet an hour. Many 
vineyards and grain fields have been de- 
stroyed, and some villages are threat- 
ened. Cavaliere, a village of fifty houses, 
has been engulfed. . The church bells are 
kept tolling and throngs of people re- 
main praying day and night in front of 
the lava streams in spite of the rain of 
water and ashes. The altars, reli- 
quaries and statues of the Virgin and 
the saints, which have been erected to 
check the flow, have to be moved back- 
ward to prevent their destruction by the 
molten rock. There are now thirty open 
craters on the mountain and the showers 
of small stones and cinders extend to the 
sea. Over 60,000 tourists have come to see 
the spectacle——The agitation for a con- 
stitutional government in Monaco has 
been quickly successful. Prince Albert 
has at last relinquished his autocratic 
power and authorized the election of a 
parliament or municipal council by uni- 
versal suffrage. The principality of 
Monaco is the smallest state in Europe, 
comprising only about 8 square miles 
and 1,200 population, but more than ten 
times that number of visitors. The rev- 
enues of the gambling house of Monte 
Carlo relieve the people from taxation 
and supply the Prince with abundant 
means for carrying on his deep-sea 
studies. All hope that the Duma 
would protect Finland from the loss of 





its ancient autonomy disappeared when 


the question came to a test vote. The 
Constitutional and Social Democrats 
tried to get the measure incorporating 
Finland into the empire rejected by the 
Duma, but they were outvoted by the 
conservative parties. The patriotic Finns 
prefer self-government to representation 
in the Duma, but they will not have their 
choice. The president, Mr. Homiakoff, 
was unable to maintain order even by 
the frequent suspension of members of 
all parties, so he resigned in despair and 
Mr. Guchkoff has been appointed presi- 
dent of the Duma. In his opening ad- 
dress he explained that Russia was under 
a constitutional but not a parliamentary 
régime, and the executive was respon- 
sible to the monarch, not to a political 
party. 
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Ship Subsidy a False Theory 


BY THEODORE E. BURTON, 


{This article and the one that follows by Senator Depew present both sides of the ship 
subsidy question now before Congress. Senanator Burton’s article is from an interview with 
a representative of THe InpEPENDENT.—EnprITOR. ] 

. 


ETWEEN encouraging the trans- 
B portation of American mails by 
American steamships. and ship 
subsidy there is a wide difference which 
should be carefully considered in any 
legislation on the subject. One, under 
certain conditions, may be advisable. The~ 
other, under any conditions, is sinister, 
dangerous and obnoxious. The two have 
been so intimately interwoven in all the 
considerations of the last generation 
that, however innocently garbed, an ef- 
fort to insinuate a mail contract bill into 
legislation instantly suggests the proba- 
bility that it is but an entering wedge 
on the part of various interests which 
have long persisted in endeavors to com- 
mit this Government to the evil policy of 
ship subsidy. 

It cannot and must not be tolerated. 
The idea of a subsidy, or any bounty 
or subvention for the support of private 
enterprise is repugnant to the great ma- 
jority of our citizens. We are becoming 
the industrial sovereigns of the earth 
and this position is due to our unparal- 
leled advantages -and to the force of 
individual initiative and energy: not to 
gratuitous bounty from the Govern- 
ment. 

On the floor of the House, in 1870, 
President Garfield, the great Republican 
leader, said: 

“There is one feature of this bill, the sub- 
sidy provision, which is odious to the Ameri- 
can people. It is a feature, I think, which no 
man in the House—certainly no Representative 


of an inland district—can support and sustain 
himself before his constituents.” 


but you ¢annot exercise any such con- 
trol over the seas. There competition is 
unlimited and fitriess and cheapness must 
prevail. There is no reason why one 
who favors a protective tariff should 
favor ship subsidy. 

They tell us that it is needed in order 
to make up the difference in the cost of 
construction and operation of ships— 
which difference will obviously continue 
for all time. It is not a question of pro- 
tecting an infant or growing industry 
till it shall have become established. It is 
not intended ultimately to reduce the cost 
of anything to the people. It will not 
make transportation any cheaper. You 
cannot ship a bushel of wheat or a ton 
of iron for any less under a. subsidy. 
You simply make a new class of ships, 
manned and owned by Americans, and 
put them into the field of competition. 

My theory of the American protective 
tariff is not that it causes us to enter 
into competition for all time where we 
shall always be at the same disadvan- 
tage. A nation would be greatly ham- 
pered, if not bankrupted, by such a policy. 
The result of our protective tariff has 
been to create two sources of supply 
where only one existed before. It has 
enabled us to develop the capabilities of 
our people and to enjoy the wealth of 
all our latent resources. As the result, 
in the majority of cases included in our 
tariff schedules, prices have been lowered 
and employment has been increased. 
There is no analogy between these items 
in the tariff and ship subsidy. I do not 


The argument is frequently made that y believe that many would be in favor of 


the measure is in line with a protective 
tariff. I deny it absolutely; for there is 
this essential distinction: while a tariff 
brings money into the public treasury, a 
subsidy pays it out. Rut there is a still 
stronger distinction in the very nature 
of the case. You can build a wall around 
a country; you can enforce any kind of 
domestic policy; you may levy a tariff 
in figures so great as to be prohibitive: 


continuing a tariff for all time on articles 
where there was obviously to be a disad- 
vantage forever, in competition with 
other countries. 

We have been told that foreign ship- 
ping is built by subventions and sub- 
sidies: but that is absolutely not correct. 
England pays a heavy bounty for fast 
mail service and for a naval auxiliary, 
but the great body of her cqmmerce is 
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carried by her tramp steamships and, in 
the language of one of their owners: 
“these steamships receive no more sub- 
sidy or help from the national treasury 
than the outcast human beings from 
whom they are named.” In Germany 
there are two great lines—the North 
German Lloyd, and the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican line. The North German Lloyd re- 
ceives a subsidy. The Hamburg-Ameri- 
can line does not; and yet it is the more 
prosperous and pays the larger dividends 
of the two. It will be found the world 
over that the gain in merchant marine 
and the ownership of ships is not due to 
subsidies, but to some collateral fact, 
such as an increase in wealth, or prod- 
ucts for sale, or in the interest or pref- 
erence of the people. Success has not 
been dependent on subventions. 

Subsidies do not cause a healthy plant 
to grow. Our own experience has not 
been free from failure on the part of 
those who have taken advantage of 
various subsidies, or free from corrup- 
tion in the relations between the Gov- 
ernment and those who have desired to 
secure them. There are even some who 
claim that the reason we have no more 
vessels in the merchant marine of. this 
country is directly due to our protective 
tariff—because our vessels have no re- 
turn cargoes. But whatever may be the 
importance of this argument-it amounts 
to little in comparison with certain other 
disadvantages which exist in the very 
nature of the case. 

In the first place the products of our 
country are largely raw material, so that 
the outgoing cargoes are necessarily 
much heavier than the incoming. In New 
York, the great import harbor of Amer- 
ica, the weight of outgoing cargoes ex- 
ceeded by more than a million tons in a 
year, the incoming cargoes. In Galves- 
ton the weight of exports is twenty-four 
times greater than the imports. In Sa- 
vannah the value of the exports is thirty- 
five times the value of the imports; and 
just as long as such conditions exist we 
shall labor under the disadvantage of in- 
equality. The result of a ship subsidy 
would be that those American ships 
which did not receive it would labor 
under still greater’ disadvantage, while 
the foreign tramp steamers would turn 
aside from our ports. There are many 
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other disadvantages which become ap- 
parent as one studies the subject, fully 
accounting for our present lack of a mer- 
chant marine. The question is compli- 
cated with many other problems—rail- 
road rates, port dues, tariff regulations 
of other nations, banking facilities, the 
existence of agencies abroad for dispos- 
ing of products, and in general terms the 
preferences and affiliations of the people 
with whom we are to deal, if we deal 
direct. It is not a loss which a subsidy 
is going to restore or a trade which a 
subsidy can build up. There must be 
intelligent and effective treatment of all 
of these contingent questions; then, 
when there is anything to carry, boats 
will be found to carry it. American 
commerce is much more handicapped to- 
day, by the patent insufficiency of our 
facilities for carrying freight on land, 
between the different portions of our 
own country. 

But the real and vital reason for the 
decadence of our merchant marine lies 
in the fact that the tastes of our people 
are not in that direction. In England, 
in Norway, in Germany, in Japan, gen- 
eration after generation. has followed the 
sea. In this country the son of a sailor 
wants to study law. The sailor’s life is 
no temptation to most of our people. 
They consider it an employment of dan- 
ger and drudgery. Investments are not 
made in that direction because there is 
such an infinite variety of opportunities 
for enterprise on the land which are 
more attractive. The feeling of capital 
is the same as the feeling of the in- 
dividual. We have gradually grown 
away from the sea. We have a great 
empire lying before us full of alluring 
temptation. When we have spread out 
till we have covered all the millions of 
acres, when every hill and valley has 
been exploited, American enterprise will 
turn again toward the sea. It will be 
looking in that direction long before ; but 
just at present higher profits, more 
easily obtained, have turned the thoughts 
of our people toward what is more con- 
genial. We have forgotten the sea and 
the present generation is accustomed 
only to the absorbing interest on land. 

In the old days, when everyone lived 
upon the coast, the sea kings of New 
England sailed all over the globe. Our 
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shipping was upon every sea; but that 
was before the days of the great inland 
development—a development which is 
the marvel of the world. We are too 
busy with that development to give any 
thought to the sea. In this respect, 
too, the so-called “subsidy” bills are help- 
less to accomplish anything, even if they 
were enacted. In an effort to instill an 
appearaance of patriotism into the 
various measures proposed, there has 
been included the proviso that a certain 
substantial proportion of the seamen em- 
ployed should be American citizens. 
Upon such conditions sailors could not be 
obtained to man our shipp.if our mer- 
chant marine should be very much in- 
creased from its present neglible propor- 
tions. Snppose the same obligation 
rested upon the steel mills of the United 
States, or the mines, or the manu fac- 
tories—all places much more attractive 
to Americans than the sea. They would 
have to close down, every one of them. 
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And so would our merchant marine, if 
we had one, with such a restriction. Only 
when our capitalists desire to invest in 
ships and our people desire to man them 
shall we have .an American merchant 


ine. 

‘Ue there can be legislation creating a 
mail service, by suitable mail contracts, 
which will enable American steamships 
to carry American mails, which is not a 
subsidy in disguise, or an entering wedge 
for subsidy, but legitimately intended for 
the improvement of communications in- 
cident to the mail service, which can be 
made reasonably effective, that is an- 
other matter. If an auxiliary fleet upon 
which our battleships can depend in case 
of need is possible of attainment thru 
legitimate means, it is something worthy 
of our most careful consideration. But 
to think that we can or should create a 
merchant marine by subversion is a 
grave mistake.) 

WasHINGTON, Dic. 


A Revival of Our Merchant Marine | 


BY CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW . 


Unitep States Senator From New York. 


ETWEEN the years of 1800 and 
B 1900 our population increased 
from 5,000,000 to 77,000,000. 
‘rom little in agriculture and nothing in 
manufacture our growing productions 
have enabled this enormous increase in 
population to live far better than our 
fathers lived a hundred years ago,and the 
surplus of our farms’ and factories has 
entered into competition with the mar- 
kets of all the world. A hundred years a 
debtor nation, we entered the twentieth 
century a banker for all the govern- 
ments of Europe. (Our railway lines, a 
network of ‘steel covering the country, 
in connection with the transportation 
facilities on the inland lakes, rivers and 
canals, have given us an internal com- 
merce greater than that of all the inter- 
changes of all the nations of the earth 
by rail and water. We have about one- 
half the mileage of the railways of the 
world. 7} 
Natural advantages were essential to 
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our industrial victories, but natural ad- 
vantages lie dormant unless the motive 
power and creative genius exist which 
shall utilize their opportunities. No un- 
prejudiced observer can fail to believe 


that the United States, today, for what) 


it is, owes an immense debt to the wis+ 


dom of Washington, Hamilton and: Jef- 


ferson, in their initial legistation for de- 
veloping American industries by the 
policy of protection. But our develop- 
ment and growth have been one sided. 
The farm, the factory, the mine have 
filled the warehouses and the docks of 
our Atlantic and Pacific coasts, leaving 
further transportation to the greed of 
foreign shipowners, to the protection of 
foreign flags, to the hazards of foreign 
wars. Besides the material advantage of 
owning and operating our own merchant 
marine, under our own flag, it ought to 
be humiliating to our pride and our 
self-respect that the industry, capital, 
labor and living of our people must, 
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upon the ocean, be dependent on the 
whims, the jealousies and the animosi- 
ties of the sovereigns and cabinets of 
Europe. 


It is an absolutely practical question, 


not a theoretical one. Owing to the sit- 
uation in different parts of the country, 
since 1891 Congress has been unwilling 


to take any action whatever which would - 


effectually promote a revival of our mer- 
chant marine. The antagonism of the 
Middle West has been sufficient to de- 
feat every effort which has been made; 
but it is all thru lack of thoro under- 
standing. In the minds of many there 
is a confusion of the propositions of to- 
day with the old discriminating rates and 
tonnage dues, repealed in 1828. They 
will never be revived, but the term “ship 
subsidy” has become a reproach and has 
done much to prejudice the people 
against all recent measures because it 
was the term applied to those early laws 
and was needlessly appropriated in re- 
cent efforts to secure legislation along 
entirely different lines wholly free from 
the old objectionable features. 

We are either a protective nation or 
we are not. By our votes in national elec- 
tions, and especially in the last national 
election, we have affirmed by tremendous 
majorities that we are a protective na- 
tion, as far as encouraging manufactures 
and developing our resources and care 
for our workmen are concerned—even 
the free traders became protectionists, 
during the passage of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, on the productions of their own 
States—but we have taken away every 
atom of protection from the oceans, This 
was not due to ignorance. It was due 
to politics. In 1855, under one or an- 
other form of subsidy, we had reached a 
point where we were ahead of all the 
nations of the world in tonnage, but it 
was all owned in the North. The South- 
ern statesmen were the wisest men in 
Congress at the time and for wise pur- 
poses they succeeded in repealing all 
kinds of encouragement afforded our 
merchant marine. It disappeared. On 
the other hand, in the last decade Ger- 
many has forged ahead from nothing 
to becoming the most dangerous rival 
Great Britain ever had in the carrying 
trade of the world. It has accomplished 
it by subsidies of one kind and another, 


In 1891 we succeeded in passing ai 
ocean mail subsidy bill and if the orig 
inal bill had not been monkeyed with anc 
partially destroyed we would have, to 
day, vigorous and healthy lines of com 
munication upon all the oceans. This 
bill, as originally drafted, provided $6 a 
mile for the outward voyage for Amer- 
ican steamers of twenty knots and $4 
a mile for 16-knot steamers, for carry- 
ing American mails, It passed the 
Senate, but in the House the rates 
were cut down to $4 and $2. The $2 
rate, applicable to the long voyages 
thru the tropics to distant ports, has 
proved a lamentable failure as entirely 
insufficient in view of the class of oppo- 
sition encountered, and the drastic laws 
we have made for the protection of 
American seamen, increasing the cost of 
running under the American flag far 
above the cost of running under any 
other flag that flies. 

Our lack of a merchant marine of our 
own to call upon was painfully apparent 
to every one when our battleships made 
the great voyage around the world. We 
proved that we had a magnificent fleet 
of battleships—the third if not the sec- 
ond greatest navy in the world; but a 
battleship, in time of need, is as useless 
as the City Hall would be floating down 
the harbor of New York, if it cannot get 
coal; and three-quarters of the colliers 
accompanying our fleet—the vessels 
which carry the supplies on which the 
usefulness of the battleship depends— 
were under foreign flags. If war had 
been declared against us by Japan, while 
the fleet was in the East, it is a grave 
question whether it could have been got 
back, as the laws of neutrality would 
have necessitated the recalling of those 
colliers by the home governments, and 
we had no merchant marine of our own 
to depend upon. Unless we have an 
American merchant marine we cannot 
have an American navy for any purpose 
more important than holiday parades; 
and to pay one hundred and forty mil- 
lion dollars a year for that luxury, while 
shrinking and scared as we are before 
the three or four million required for 
the revival of a merchant marine, its 
only salvation, is one of the inexplicable 


-inconsistencies of our legislation. 


The objecting Middle West declare: 
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that the subsidy would come out of the 
pockets of the farmers and go into the 
pockets of rich ship builders and owners. 
lt is quite true that when the ships re- 
quired cost from one to five millions to 
build they are not a poor man’s play- 
things, and the concentration of capital 
required to produce and operate a fleet 
is not going to be put into it without rea- 
sonable- assurance of adequate return. 
ut who, in the last analysis, are the real 
beneficiaries? That is where education 
would come in and convert the oppo- 
nents. They are really the farmer, in his 
better prices from larger markets, the 
manufacturers, who under protection are 
reaching a production which will over- 
whelm them unless their foreign mar- 
kets increase instead of decreasing, the 
millions of men dependent upon the 
farms and manufactories, and the men 
who should take the places of the sea- 
men on the foreign ships which today 
receive $200,000,000 for transporting 
our produce. The cost of a single battle- 
ship, which is absolutely worthless for 
the purposes for which it is built with- 
out a merchant marine, would insure us 
sufficient ships to compete upon all of 
the oceans of the world. 

Washington, Jefferson and Hamilton 
devised the same system of protection 
for our merchant fleet as they did for 
the development of our land industries 
—in fact they passed the bill to pro- 
mote commerce upon the ocean’ before 
they passed the famous tariff law of 
Washington’s administration. Under 
that protection we carried, in 1828, 91 
per cent. of our commerce. In 1900 we 
carried less than 8 per cent. of it. Our 
merchant marine did not die without a 
struggle. The Collins line, for instance, 
fought hard for Government aid to 
keep going against the subsidized lines 
of Great Britain. It was granted a mail 
contract and in competition it brought 
the ocean freight rates down one-third. 
But Congress yielded to the cry of free 
trade—to the literary campaign of the 
foreign shipowners and to the prejudice 
which was aroused against the direct fos- 
tering, by the Government, of any pri- 
vate industry. Thé subsidy, or mail con- 
tract, was withdrawn,- The Collins line 
went into bankruptcy. The United States 
folded its flag and retired from the 
vcean and the English lines at once re- 
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stored the freight rates which had been 
reduced thirty-three and a third per cent. 
The Government saved a few hundred 
thousand dollars a year which had been 
paid as subsidy, but the farmer, the 
merchant, and the manufacturer of the 
United States paid out millions of dollars 
a year in increased freight rates, be- 
cause of that miserable surrender. 

Fortunately for us the enemies of an 
American merchant marine have not 
been able to repeal the Government pro- 
tection granted to vessels of our coast- 
ing trade. The construction of steam- 
ships for this trade has kept alive the 
few shipyards which we have and Amer- 
ican energy has given us a better coast- 
wise fleet, with better service and better 
rates, than is afforded by the coasting 
vessels of any other nation on the earth. 
In addition it has stimulated along the 
coast a commerce and trade which other- 
wise would have lain dormant. 

The cost of construction, the cost of 
maintenance,.the cost of operation are 
all much higher for steamships built in 
American shipyards and run under the 
American flag—in the aggregate at least 
twenty-five per cent. higher than the 
same charges in Great Britain and from 
thirty to forty per cent. higher than with 
the ships of other nations. The addi- 
tional cost under the American flag is all 
due to labor and the better living for the 
crews. No American would be willing 
to reduce this cost, but there must be 
provided some compensation, or we shall 
never have a merchant marine to employ 
the possible labor. Of what value are 
these higher prices, today, to any one? 
We have no ships. We have totally in- 
adequate shipyards. We have no routes 
of commerce. We have no natural 
agents in foreign countries in the inter- 
ests of the carrying trade promoting the 
purchase and advocating the merits of 
American productions. If our tonnage 
was carried in American bottoms, with 
our shipyards enlarged to meet the de- 
mands of American construction, there 
would be direct employment given to 
over two hundred thousand men. The 
indirect employment, in steel mills, ma- 
chine shops, mines, etc., would be even 
greater, while the farmer, by the 
simplest laws of trade, would profit most 
of all. 


For a quarter of a century we have * 
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been trying to invent schemes to avoid 
subsidy, till our flag has disappeared 
from the sea and we take out of the 
pockets of American workmen $200,- 
000,000 a year in payment of freights to 
foreigners. The present effort to stim- 
ulate a merchant marine reduces the 
proposition to its simplest form, seeking 
only to restore the rate of $4 a mile, out- 
ward, for carrying mails, to sixteen-knot 
steamships, upon voyages of over four 
thousand miles. We have subsidized Pa- 
cific railroads to go over the mountains, 
connecting the oceans. We have spent 
hundreds of millions of dollars improv- 
ing our rivers and waterways and our 
harbors for foreign commerce. But one 
would think, to hear the frantic cries of 
economy which greet this effort to en- 
courage a merchant marine, that it meant 
depleting the Treasury by appropriations 
of sums of unequaled magnitude. As a 
matter of fact the present profit to the 
Government from the ocean mail service 
is $3,600,000 a year and the maximum 
cost of subsidies, establishing lines to 
South American ports, Australasia and 
the Orient, would not exceed that sum. 
Subsidy provisions which would place us 
on a competing basis with England, 
Germany, France, Japan, over the entire 
world, would not equal the cost of a 
single battleship. 

There are just two prime objects of a 
fleet of battleships—the two are practi- 
cally one—to protect the commerce ofa 
nation and protect the country, in case 
of war. Now, we have no commerce 
urder our own flag to protect. We have 
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no merchant marine—no vessels which 
can be made auxiliary to the fleet, and 
the only means by which it can be male 
effective in time of war. Of what value 
is our navy? England, Germany, France, 
Japan, have built up a merchant marive 
as a vital part of their navy as well «s 
its sacred charge. When England callcd 
upon the best ships in her merchant ma- 
rine, during the Boer war, the loss of 
them as carriers cost this country near'y 
ceighty millions of dollars, because we 
were depending entirely upon foreign 
transportation, wholly out from under 
our control; so that whether the war 
is our own or between other nations we 
are the losers without a merchant ma- 
rine of our own. But while we spend 
more than a hundred million dollars a 
year on a navy, forty million dollars a 
year in dredging our harbors for the use 
of foreign ships, and two hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year in ocean freights 
which ought to remain in this country, 
we are driven from the ocean by the 
clamor that three million six hundred 
thousand dollars in‘ mail subsidy would 
smash the Treasury. 

We have the genius for invention, the 
architectural talent, the mechanical skill, 
‘the products, raw and manufactured, to 
compete successfully, everywhere, all 
over the world. Our necessity is the dis- 
posal of our surplus. Our opportunity 
is the open market. But to win we must 
have American ships built by American 
labor in American shipyards, officered 
and manned by Americans, under tlic 
American flag. 


Wasuinctron, D. C. 


A Simple Fact 


BY O. W. FIRKINS 


From the car window thru the smoky glass, 
Five-forty-five, raw morning, sky of lead, 
Each with his little pail, I see them pass. 
If it is hard to leave the cheerful bed, 
They do not say so; there is work ahead. 


It seems a little thing to see or say, 
But ’tis a little thing that’s really done. 
Not merely said, by millions in a day, 
UnderJthe sun or clouds that choke the sun: 
Thousands of days, too, as the cycles run 


I do not know that there is aught to say; 
I do not think I care to wail or rave; 
For child’s bread and for wife’s bread one 


must pay: 


But this truth keeps a truth, to blast or save, 
That life asks much, and ,simple men are 


brave. 
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The Rebirth of a Yankee Town 


BY EDWARD PEARSON PRESSEY 


[The reader will connect this article with one descriptive of the beginnings of the New 
Clairvaux settlement by the same author in our issue of March 30, 1905, and another 
entitled ‘““Human Experiences in Bee and Bird Life,” published on June 18, 1908. Mr. Pres- 


sey is the leader of the colony.—EbpiTor.] 


EW ENGLAND is_ awakening. 
N Twenty years ago it was mid- 
night in the hill towns. “Deca- 
dence” and “degeneration” were house- 
hold words bitterly quoted a decade ago. 


institutions, and a better care of public 
buildings. But more significant than all 
this has been the gradual improvement 
of the homes and the steady extension of 
scientific tests in the art of agriculture. 

















THE VILLAGE SHOP AT MONTAGUE. 


But even then began to appear signs of 
dawn. 

“There is confidence in the economic 
future of New England,” it was said 
when Morgan took his seat in one of our 
railroad directorates. A statistician has 
just figured out that while the total silver 
production of the treasure States is only 
thirty million dollars annually, the sum- 
mer resorts of New England bring in 
double that sum of money. And, again, 
our markets for garden truck, fat cattle, 
dairy products and fruit are the most 
lucrative in the world. .While we are 
awakening to these facts there is a 
noticeable increase of interest in social 


In education we are in. the midst of a 
revolution, radical and complete. The 
old district school system with its three 
R’s is giving place to a better. The 
country towns of New England are on 
the map to stay, and to improve. 

There are fifty towns for illustration. 
Doubtless there are many towns still liv- 
ing on the down grade, possibly a ma- 
jority of the hill towns. These are spec- 
ter communities. I remember with pe- 
rennial amusement the upraiding I got 
from an old lady in a former parish be- 
cause my eloquence did not succeed in 
drawing the people of her set to church; 
for, when she told me the list of her 
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CRAFTSMAN 


friends, not finding them on _ recent 
church rolls, I happened to look in the 
graveyard on the hill and there found 


most of the names on the stones. The 
ones not found there had been many 
vears away. Under such conditions civic 
life is not quick to revive. But a new 
generation is coming along poorer in 
recollections but richer in hope. 

The town of Montague lies among the 
hills that fringe the Connecticut Valley 
in Central Massachusetts. It has a man- 
ufacturing end cut off from the rural 
body by an immense sandy plain of some 
fifteen square miles. Rural Montague is 
a good example of the awakening town. 

For a time the old centers remained 
reservoirs of latent human capacity. And 
then even as suchthey randry. The decay 
was not merely economic. Old customs 
broke up without any one bringing new 
ones in their places. For many years 
new enterprises were doggedly discour- 
aged. The motto seemed to be: Do noth- 
ing you are not compelled to do. Get 
your sons and daughters out of it as fast 
as you can. 


During the last ten years a decided 


PRINTING. 


change has taken place, which in the last 
five vears has taken more and more defi- 
nite forms. A new spirit is discernible. 
Some of us who were working hard ten 
years ago to hold the field against moral 
and material decay descried a possible 
future along lines of education and in- 
dustry which in a figure we called New 
Clairvaux. We proceeded with an in- 
creasing group of vigorous young peo- 
ple to make an object lesson of the vision. 
We have demonstrated a few things. We 
showed this at least, that we had cor- 
rectly forecast the future, for now all the 
world is coming our way. 

“New Clairvaux bids fair to be stanc- 
ardized thruout New England and 
America.” So remarked a neighboring 
Congregational minister. During the 
years 1902 to 1904 I made thirteen ad- 
dresses on the subject of New Clairvaux 
before prominent organizations in Bos- 
ton. Among these were the Twentieth 
Century Club, the New England Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Lend a Hand 
Society and most of the leading liberal 
churches. During the same period | 
gave the same address before similar or- 
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vanizations in twenty-two. other New 
ngland cities and a dozen times at one 
summer resort. In most instances there 
was a splendid response to the idea. 
There were many conferences. with 
workers in other places. . During eight 
years I have written nine Sunday news- 
paper and magazine articles:‘on the New 
Clairvaux work. And there: have been 
to my knowledge nearly twenty other 
“write-ups.” I published, and circulated, 
eleven volumes of Country Time and 
Tide in every State of the Union and 
have more recently issued a book of 200 
pages on the subject. I have answered 
probably four to five thousand inquiries 
by letter. That all this interest and in- 
spiration has not helped mightily _ to 
change the situation would be absurd to 
think of. What makes this belief all the 
more to the point is the fact that people 
were ready for our idea; for they have 
already come our way. The very stars 
in their courses have fought for our New 
Clairvaux idea of a “more interesting and 
profitable country life” thru a combina- 
tion of training in handicraft and modern 
agriculture, the combination of headwork 
with manual work, of art with life. The 


moral problems to ‘a degree take care of 
themselves when the people get thoroly 
busy at something which carries interest 
and hope with it and which gets a vision 
before the eyes of the young. And our 
whole mission has been nothing else than 
this: The uplifting of the ideals of ‘the 
youth of America, the consecration of 
their unspoiled. convictions of duty and 
the worship of beauty. 

The craftsman spirit particularly has 
permeated our little town, working as the 
spring steals up ftom the South from 
glen to glen, one day tnnoticed and the 
next surprising the eye in some new hol- 
low. A number of old houses have been 
refinished in excellent taste and made in- 
teresting. At least one public building, 
the town hall, a large brick structure 
built in 1858, has been reconstructed 
within at a cost approximately of $1,000. 
The designer, our fellow townsman, Mr. 
Austen Lawrence, with our craftsmen of 
the village shop, were the chief spirits in 
the actual work of this—all careful work- 
men of the new type. The hall now has 
a stage with fireproof wings and drop 
curtain. A harmonious color scheme has 
been carried thruout the room combined 
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with a dignity of line and space of walls 
and comfortable furnishings without 
clutter. Among the simple but very 
effective decorative features are the arms 
of the family of Montague on the stage 
curtain, and the beautifully drafted 
lettering of the “exits.” There is probably 
not a sweeter hall of its class in New 
England. And what gives point to our 
tale is that this is the work of the people 
and not the gift of a patron. 

Much has been written about the arts 
and crafts of Montague, known as the 
New Clairvaux Arts and Crafts Society, 
during its first-years. We started this 
co-operative association eight years ago 
as a sub-committee of a woman’s auxil- 
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her home. Every year has seen the sal«s 
of the society increase. Some years thy 
have doubled. They are bringing this 
year probably upward of a thousand do!- 
lars into the village, distributed among 
twenty-five to thirty families. The edu- 
cational value of this work is even 
greater than its economic worth. We 
have to a degree established a new 
tradition among our girls and women 
who have larger leisure than income, a 
habit of doing some useful thing of good 
design and workmanship and finding a 
market for it at a fair price for their 
labor. 

Within the past year there has been 
incorporated a second society of arts and 














THE WEAVERY. 


iary society of a church then living a 
very intermittent life, as a scheme to 
raise more money and arouse more in- 
terest. In the first year it outgrew the 
committee limits, “the ladies’ society,” 
and the church itself. The money in- 
come became an important aid to the 
members themselves in getting a living. 
One woman even succeeded by this new 
work in paying off a small mortgage on 


crafts known as “The Dyke Mill.” This 
is capitalized for $5,000. From a serious 
architectural and possibly economic point 
of view this promises much in the devel- 
opment of our rural life. It is under the 
management of Carl Purington Rollins, 
long associated with us in the village 


shop as craftsman printer. In the new 
enterprise he enters also into close touch 
with an important cabinet-makers’ guild, 
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another outgrowth of experiments begun 
in the village shop several years ago, and 
with a weaving and dyeing industry and 
several smaller crafts which have grown 
out of the general movement here and 
there. This enterprise makes us think 
at once of the Merton Abbey works of 
Morris & Co., so successfully carried on 


of a dream. The mountains stand up 
across the long reaches of inland marsh 
and wooded uplands. Its many gables 
are reflected mystically in the pond above 
and in the swirling tailrace beneath the 
old wooden bridge in the highway, while 
within, with every throb of the presses, 
and purring of the plane, or click of the 














MONTAGUE VILLAGERS REDEDICATING THEIR HALL. 
In - old-fashioned costumes. 


in England a generation ago. And Mr. 
Rollins has in fact drunk deeply: the in- 
spiration of William Morris’s spirit and 
successes in the artistic crafts and in a 
smaller way is like him thoroly conver- 
sant with many crafts besides being past 
master in the history and art of his own 
craft of printing. 

The methods of The Dyke Mill are 
businesslike, while at the same time the 
founder is rooted and grounded in the 
principles of true achievement in art. 
The real aim is to make work primarily 
its own chief and richest reward after a 
comfortable but frugal living has been 
secured. The old mill, situated between 
the meadows and ‘the woods by several 
converging streams, is in itself a picture 


shuttle from the loft, lives the heart of 
a great and urgent vision. Climbing 
nasturtiums and morning glories clamber 
over the moss-greened sheathing with the 
gold and purple of a new and royal life. 
The potato and the cucumber spread 
themselves along the brookside, and 
sweet corn patches and melons by the 
canal bank; the apple drops its red fruit 
into the water. 

For today at least the vision is real- 
ized. 

The revolution has struck our town 
school system. A good many years ago, 
before there was any reform, when the 
last industry had departed from rural 
Montague and the old white church was 
a Fourth of July target on the village 
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green and there were a good many un- 
painted houses on the village street and 
the old inhabitants had become reminis- 
cent of better days, a village Solon had 
conceived the idea of bringing in the 
school children from the “districts” in 
long covered wagons to one central 
graded school. And this has been done 
for many years. But until recently, just 
as it has been everywhere else, there was 
no important change in the school: itself. 
The old subjects were taught unthink- 
ingly in the old way, the only ideal being 
that the children should pass 100 in an- 
swer to whatever questions their teachers 


might fancy to ask them in examination.’ 


But once the question was successfully 
raised as to whether these particular 
things were best worth while to know. 
the revolution began here and in many 
places. The conclusion is irresistible 
’ that education in the country districts 
particularly has been largely misdirected, 
that much of it was distinctly not worth 
while, that it offered no training for the 
high calling of the farmer and that it lent 
no inspiration or interest to his life. 

The new school, known as the Mon- 


tague Agricultural School, has its head- 
quarters in the village school building 


with meadows adjoining. It has a do- 
mestic science laboratory and sewing 
school in the new Grange Hall, and its 
mechanical department in the village 
shop. Montague was the first town in 
the commonwealth to avail itself of the 
assistance of the State under a new law 
establishing a commission of industrial 
training and offering to appropriate State 
money as much as the town raises for it. 
Our town adopted the new plan without 
a dissenting voice. 

We may confidently look forward to 
an almost immediate change of ideals of 
living when the first graduates of the 
school have once taken up their serious 
work on the farms and’ in the country 
homes. We may expect to see a greater 
activity not only in making the soil pro- 
duce more and better crops to the acre 
with larger net returns but also in remod- 
eling and rebuilding the farmhouse and 


its plant for animal industry. We ma 
predict more sanitary and more con 
venient arrangements for doing th: 
work, for storing and handling the proc 
ucts of the farm. We shall expect to see 
the house growing more beautiful, more 
simple from year to year. 

We shall expect to see more courag”, 
more interest, more resources,-more lif». 
We shall expect to see more co-opera- 
tion, more mutual confidence, more fe’- 
lowship between neighbors, a larger coui- 
ception of civic life than the world has 
ever seen. This will mean not only the pos- 
session of modern conveniences which we 
now all lack, it will mean also the enjoy- 
ment of sweeter pleasures in public 
pageants, music, dramatics, all which re- 
quire a spirit of union and intelligence, 
than anybody now enjoys. It will mean 
an application of the higher education in 
the great arts to the home and public life 
of all. It should do what education has 
never yet done, diffuse its liberalizing 
spirit thru the common arts of life and 
help every calling share in the ideals of 
poetry and architecture. The conception 
of the new education is truly democratic 
and presupposes that understanding can 
lift every man and woman above his or 
her present condition by a more intelli- 
gent and faithful use of the very things 
they have in hand. Our old school, we 
believe, inspired our boys and girls to 
strive to reach a hight outside the call- 
ing ; to go to the city, perhaps, and specu- 
late for wealth and strive for position or 
to be eloquent. The new education has 
a somewhat more moral ideal in that it 
sets the goal of ambition within each use- 
ful calling and not in some fancied higher 
calling; for that has proved like the pot 
of gold at the rainbow’s end, no one has 
ever found it. 

Oh, what is there to compare with 
your dream-wold of meadows and or- 
chard and a chamber casement open to 
the blue mountains and plow lands fat 
with corn and withal the flame of the 
spirit of Theocritus or Wordsworth or 
another of the poets in vour heart? 

Montacve, Mass. 
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The Cost of 


Living.—IX. 


[This is the ninth article in our series on the increased cost of living. It 
is followed by a rejoinder from Professor Patten to various criticisms that were 
made in regard to his article in our issue of February 17. Those having already 
appeared are: “The Remedy for High Prices,” by J. Pease Norton (February 
10); “The Crisis in American Home Life,” by S. N. Patten (February 17) ; 
“The Tariff and the Cost of Living,” by B. W. Holt (February 24); “An Old- 
l‘ashioned Theory of Prices,” by F. H. Giddings (March 3); “Prices and In- 
comes,” by J. B. Clark (March 10); “Economy in Diet,” by R. H. Chittenden 
(March 17); “Does Increased Gold Production Increase Prices?” by S. Brown 
(March 24) ; “High and Low Prices,” by E. R. A. Seligman (March 31). Next 
week we shall conclude this comprehensive and illuminating series with a sym- 
posium of letters from our readers.—Editor. ] 


The Cost of Food Under Free Trade and Protection 
BY J. D. WHELPLEY 


{Mr. Whelpley is a journalist whose specialty is economic questions. 
makes investigations at home and abroad for the Government.—Eprror. ] 


novels and by travelers who dwell 

in lodgings, that living is consid- 
erably cheaper in England than it is here. 
This is true in regard to certain matters 
which are dependent on the price of 
labor. Service is comparatively cheap in 
England and on the Continent, and dear 
in American cities. But as regards food- 
stuffs, free trade England is at this mo- 
ment paying higher prices for most of its 
groceries than is protected America. 

There are two retail prices for most 
things in England—the working-class 
price and the average family price. No 
such variation exists in America, except 
in so far as neighborhoods affect prices. 
The high-class grocery which has a 
monopoly of suburban trade is apt to sell 
at higher prices than the corner shop 
which must meet competition and cater 
to those who count their pennies. The 
prices here quoted for American food- 
stuffs are those of the average neighbor- 
hood, paid by the average American fam- 
ily. 

In England the working-class price for 
beef is sixpence to eightpence (12 to 16 
cents); the price for the average family 
trade, tenpence to a shilling (20 to 24 
cents) per pound. The American price 
is 12 to 18 cents a pound for a pot roast, 
12'. to 22 cents for steak. Mutton is 
10 to 14 cents in England for the colo- 
nial and foreign article, and 20 to 24 
cents for the British, per pound, as 


- HERE is an impression, fostered by 


He frequently 


against 7 to 25 cents in this country. 
Pork, in England, costs 14 to 22 cents a 
pound ; in this country the present price, 
which is considered high, is 16 to 20 
cents. Bacon is 16 to 28 cents a pound 
in England, and 20 cents here. Ham, of 
which the English price is the same as 
bacon, is 18 cents a pound in America. 
Poultry in England ranges in price from 
three shillings (72 cents) to four shil- 
lings sixpence ($1.08), while in America 
it is 18 to 20 cents a pound, or 50 to 60 
cents for a chicken, which can often be 
had somewhat cheaper. Turkey is 18 
cents to 30 cents a pound in England, 30 
cents here. Rabbits are from 20 to 30 
cents each in England, 25 to 35 cents 
each in this country. 

When it comes to articles on which 
England pays duty the difference is curi- 
ous. Sugar, which pays a duty of ten- 
pence (20 cents) to one shilling tenpence 
(34 cents) is sold at 4 to 5 cents a pound 
for lump sugar and 2 to 4 cents a pound 
for the granulated; while the American 
price is 8 cents for loaf sugar and 5 cents 
for granulated—nearly or quite double 
that of the English market. Tea, on 
which the English duty is 10 cents per 
pound, is from 24 to 34 cents a pound in 
England, and 50 to 75 cents a pound 
here. Coffee, on which the English duty 
is fourteen shillings per hundredweight 
(about 31%4 cents a pound), costs 24 to 
30 cents in England and 20 to 35 cents 
here. Molasses, on which England has 
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a duty of 10 cents to 28 cents per 
hundredweight, according to quality, 
costs 10 or 11 cents per two-pound tin 
in England, and 10 cents a quart here 
(a quart being approximately two 
pounds). Vinegar, which pays no duty 
in England, is 12 to 18 cents a quart 
there, and 10 cents a quart here. 

Flour in England is 24 to 32 cents 
per stone (14 pounds), and 4 cents a 
pound here. The English cottage loaf, 
which weighs four pounds, sells for 11 
or 12 cents. There is no standard 
weight for American bread, but the 
usual price is 5 cents a loaf, and the 
loaf usually weighs about a pound. 
Rolls, at 5 cents per half dozen, weigh 
more. The difference in price here can 
probably be accounted for by the higher 
cost of labor and also the flour used. 
Butter is 12 to 28 cents a pound in 
England, and 38 cents here for a high- 
grade article. Cheese is 12 to 20 cents 
a pound in England and 20 cents here 
for American cheese. Milk is 6 to 8 
cents a quart in England, and 9 cents a 


quart here, but in the nature of things 
there can be no duty on that in either 
country. Eggs in England are 12 to 24 
cents per dozen; in America, 37 to 4! 
cents. Lard is 8 to 14 cents a pound in 
England, 19 cents a pound here, Pota- 
toes, which are 12 to 20 cents per stone 
(14 pounds) in England, are 15 cents a 
quart here, but considerably less by the 
bushel. 

When it comes to fruits, we find 
apples selling for 4 cents per pound, 12 
cents for 7 pounds, in England, and 15 
cents a quart here. Bananas are 30 
cents a dozen in England, and 20 cents 
here. Oranges in England are 2 cents 
apiece or less; here they range from 2 
cents each to 3 for 10 cents, and 35 
cents a dozen. Lemons are a cent and 
a half apiece in England and 20 cents a 
dozen here. Dried fruits (currants and 
raisins and figs) pay in England a duty 
of 84 cents per hundredweight, and are 
sold at 10 or 12 cents a pound. In 
America, currants are 20 cents a pound, 
sultana raisins 26, and figs 18 cents, 

New York City. 


The Theory of Price in Modern 
Economics 


BY SIMON N. PATTEN, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Proressor oF PotiticaL EconoMY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


HEN I wrote my article for 
W Tue INDEPENDENT (February 
17) I had no expectation of 

exciting controversy, but it has been 
commented on by so many editors, nota- 
bly THe INDEPENDENT of the same date 
and the New York Evening Post of 
February 19, that there seems to be 
more need than I thought of a discus- 
sion of price. This need is greatly in- 
creased by Professor Giddings’s article 
on “An Old-Fashioned Theory of 
Prices,” which assumes that Malthus, 
Ricardo and Mill would ignore modern 
data if they were called on to decide 
present problems. The real issue, lying 
deeper than any surmise as to how these 
men would act under new circumstances, 
concerns the evolution of economic 
thought and the stages thru which Eng- 


lish economics went. -In the first stage 
economics was not yet national, because 
England had not come into the fore- 
ground as an industrial nation. Adam 
Smith appealed to general principles and 
to international experience. He picked 
his illustrations with no relation to 
national boundaries, and his laws held as 
well of one age or state as of another. 
Ricardo took for granted that England 
was the great industrial nation and that 
its facts and ideas had the validity of 
general laws. English experience thus 
came to be regarded as the norm of the 
industrial world, and if other nations 
differed from it they were behind Eng- 
land and would sooner or later reach the 
stage England was in. This second or 


_Ricardian stage of economic develop- 


ment was displaced by the rise of the 
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who 
English public opinion after the Reform 
Bill of 1833. Now, the laws which the 
Ricardians presented as facts were used 


capitalist producers 


as the basis of oppression. The em- 
ployer who did not want to pay fair 
wages cited the law of diminishing re- 
turns, the law of population, and the 
wage fund theory to prove that he could 
not pay more than a starvation wage. 
Class interest is now the motive for up- 
holding Ricardian economics, not its 
scientific proof. It is this class interest 
that degraded economics from its well- 
earned position to that of a tool of op- 
pression. “Old-fashioned” or class- 
interest economics grew out of Eng- 
lish national economics just as Ricardian 
economics arose out of the cosmopolitan 
views of Adam Smith. It is this third 
stage that is so hard to displace because 
the people in it are attached to the marks 
of their class servitude. If a man is 
really cosmopolitan there is one way of 
reaching him; if he is national there is 
another; but the slave of class ideas is 
hopeless, because he wants to believe his 
errors. “How are you going to convince 
me,” he proudly cries, “that the law of 
diminishing returns, the law of popula- 
tion and the quantity theory of money 
are not true.” The only reply to be 
made is that it cannot be done, but that 
this failure is no proof of their correct- 
ness. The proof against these laws is 
that they were established on inadequate 
evidence based on the experience of one 
nation at a single epoch of history, and 
that the larger experience of the many 
nations during other epochs reveals 
opposing tendencies. The period of 
Ricardo was coincident with that of the 
French wars. As a result of this fierce 
conflict prices were high, industry ab- 
normal, gold at a scarcity price, wages 
low and poverty general. This local 
temporary condition Ricardian econo- 
mists mistook for a general condition of 
nature, and formulated laws of the nig- 
gardliness of nature that are only true of 
strenuous local conditions such as those 
thru which the nations of Europe were 
then passing. With new conditions 
Ricardian economics would have fallen 
into decay but for the class interests of 
those who wanted these doctrines as a 
background of their exploitation. Amer- 
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ican economics is but a return to the 
cosmopolitan economics of Adam Smith. 
It is of course true that modern econom- 
ics rests largely on American evidence, 
but this is only so because America is 
the leading industrial nation, with more 
normal conditions and a better tabula- 
tion of its facts than those of other 
countries. This changed prospective, 
that the “old-fashioned” economist so 
much laments, is but a natural conse- 
quence of recent progress, and its influ- 
ence will be augmented by other changes 
yet ahead. The loss of industrial su- 
premacy takes from England her su- 
premacy in economic theory, just as it 
takes from her the dominant place in 
war, trade and commerce. Struggle as 
class interests may for the restoration of 
the old régime, they will fail to block 
the saner view that puts the experience 
and welfare of all above that of any 
particular epoch, class or nation. 

I hope that the contrast between the 
“old-fashioned” and modern economist 
is now clear and also the kind of proof 
on which each depends. But first of all, 
we should examine the rival explana- 
tions of recent price tendencies and see 
what are their premises and the facts 
upon which their truth depends. The 
most generally accepted theory is that 
the increased production of gold has in- 
flated the currency of the world and 
thus raised the price level. The test of 
this is whether or no the rise in price 
has been general, affecting all sorts of 
commodities, goods and investments to 
about the same degree. A second ex- 
planation is that of failing resources and 
exploitation. The failure of resources, 
however, does not make general high 
prices, but high prices for particular 
commodities and low prices for others. 
Food would rise while wages and the 
products of labor fall. This is so nearly 
the effect of what would follow exploita- 
tion that the two stand or fall on the 
same data. That wages and labor-made 
goods have not fallen and the rise in 
prices is not confined to food and 
other necessities of laborers would seem 
to exclude this hypothesis. The third 
explanation, the one I offer, has back of 
it the authority of Adam Smith. The 
price of commodities, he tells us, is made 
up of three elements—the price of labor, 
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the rate of profit and the amount of 
rent. Subsequent economists, notably 
Ricardo, thought they had proved that 
rent was not an element in price, and as 
I do not care to discuss the point, I leave 
it to the reader to decide whether rent 
and monopoly do affect the bills he pays. 
The real issue is: Does the lack of capi- 
tal and the resulting high profits affect 
prices, and if so, how? This lack of 
capital, if it exists, shows itself in the 
high price of present goods. If people 
love present consumption and care little 
for future welfare, present consumable 
goods will have a high price, while fu- 
ture or capital goods will be under- 
valued. The test of this view would be 
to show that consumable goods have a 
high price when compared with the in- 
vestments that yield future revenue. 
This is what I think most people have 
in mind when they complain of high 
prices. They are thinking of food, cloth- 
ing, home rent, and the cost of the vari- 
ous pleasures that make up their daily 
life. They do not mean that stocks, 
bonds, steel rails and building material 
are hard to get. If I am right in what 
they mean, there is a good reason to 
assert that the recent rise in price is not 
of that, general nature that the over- 
supply of gold demands. The prices are 
of goods and commodities, not of stocks, 
bonds and material. 

Having presented the possible ex- 
planations and shown where the tests lie, 
let us turn to the real issue. What is 
the cause of the high price of com- 
modities and other present goods in 
which consumers are interested? I, fol- 
lowing Adam Smith, say that “cheap- 
ness and plenty” come from hard work 
and much saving. The believers in the 
oversupply of gold assert that high 
prices are solely the result of the in- 
creased supply of gold. I said that the 
withdrawal of women from industry is 
a cause of high prices. This is ridiculed 
by the editor of the Evening Post, and 
why should it not be if prosperity de- 
pends, not on work and saving, but on 
the existence of gold-bearing quartz in 
Alaska? Adam Smith certainly would 
say that to increase capital and to work 
hard cause prices to fall, while short 
hours of work, idle women and but little 


saving would make them rise. The mod-_ 
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ern economist uses different langua :e, 
but it comes to the same in the « 
Work and saving increase the supply 
goods and lower the margin of c) 
sumption. When our wants are ve 
supplied the margin of consumption f 
and with it the value of goods. -Che.p- 
néss and plenty thus have the same cvn- 
nection with work and saving that Ad:m 
Smith found in earlier days. Both views 
make the increase of goods the test of 
prosperity, and not the supply of gold 
The existing confusion as to the catse 


of high prices is illustrated by the rec« nt 


article of Mr. Byron Holt in Tue Inve- 
PENDENT. He says that the price level 
in America has risen 60 per cent. since 
1896, while in England it has risen less 
than 30 per cent. On this basis he as- 
sumes that one-half of our higher prices 
is due to gold depreciation and the other 
half to price elements, such as tariff, 
trusts and farm values. But if 30 per 
cent. of our high prices are due to. price 
elements, why is not a similar share in 
England due to the same causes? Ricar- 
do’s doctrine which he quotes from Mill 
stands in direct opposition to the price 
theories of Adam Smith, which Mill 
with equal clearness states in other 
places. The fact is Mill.never had the 
courage to decide between his two mas- 
ters when they differed, and as a result 
confusion and perplexity have been 
passed on for us to clear up. Ricardo 
says that the English tariff did not raise 
prices; it lowered profits. He also said 
that rent was not a part of price. If 
this is true of England, why does Mr 
Holt make them into price: elements in 
America? If our rents are a part of 
price, why are not the much higher agri- 
cultural rents of England an element in 
price? It is absurd to assume that a 
100 per cent. tariff has an 11 per cent. 
effect on prices. It either has more 
effect or none at all. Mr. Holt’s argu- 
ment runs like this: There are plenty of 
causes to account for the recent rise in 
prices, but to give the increase of gold 
a prominent place, we will lop off 50 per 
cent. of our estimates. This may be 
satisfactory to Mr. Holt, but it is hardly 
logical. : 

The only workable theory of prices is 
that of Adam Smith. Ricardo’s theory, 
based on the then current concept of 
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capital, assumed that all capital was in 
the form of food or of other articles 
used by the laborers. Each year this 
capital was consumed and replaced by 
the new work. Saving was also said to 
consist of setting consumable goods 
aside for the use of laborers. Capital 
was increased by the capitalist consum- 
ing less and the laborer consuming more. 
All income under these conditions is 
used to purchase consumable goods, and 
the more money income, the higher the 
prices. All this is clear, and in Adam 
Smith’s time, when the concept of cap- 
ital was formulated, it was in the main 
correct. But in Ricardo’s time the facts 
about capital were beginning to change, 
and now our concept of it has radically 
altered. The use of fixt capital made 
necessary the contrast of present con- 
sumable goods with future goods not 
capable of yielding present satisfaction. 
Capital is now thought of, not as a fund 
of consumable goods, but as permanent 
investments, from which comes a flow 
of annual income. To save, according 
to Adam Smith, meant to turn over con- 
sumable goods to laborers; today saving 
means the purchasing of fixed capital, 
the labor of making which has already 
been performed. Adam Smith called the 
whole product of industry income, and 
defined saving to be the part of income 
turned over to laborers. Now, the earn- 
ings of industry in the shape of wages, 
profits and rent are thought of as di- 
vided into two parts, income used to 
purchase present goods, and savings to 
be invested in permanent forms of cap- 
ital. What each one decides is how 
much of his earnings shall be income 
and how much savings. For himself he 
chooses between a lump sum of con- 
sumable goods and a small annual flow 
of income from the future produce of 
industry. If he buys a stock or bond he 
does not set labor at work, for the work 
that makes this investment valuable has 
already been performed. When he 
spends his earnings as income he does 
not take work from laborers; he com- 
petes with other consumers for the pres- 
ent stock of consumable goods. His 
savings thus add to the value of invest- 
ments, while his income éxpenditures 
add to the value of consumable goods. 
When he and others have made their 
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decisions as to the -distribution of their 
earnings between income and savings, 
they have also decided the relative val- 
ues of present and future goods. Much 
saving and small consumption mean a 
high value of securities, while small sav- 
ings and large income expenditures re- 
sult in a high price for consumable 
goods, 

It will be objected that this reasoning 
overlooks the influence of an increase of 
the gold supply. Not at all; the influence 
of the increase of gold will be seen in 
another quarter. With our present bank- 
ing system all money not needed for con- 
sumption is collected in banks as deposits 
and then if not used for local purposes 
is sent to the great industrial centers, 
notably New York. It is there used as 
the basis for loans which under present 
banking practices always means some 
form of securities. Each new supply of 
money increases the loans of banks and 
the use of checks, with the effect that 
the price of securities is correspondingly 
raised. The increase of money under 
present conditions means therefore a 
high price of stocks, farms and city real 
estate, not a high price of consumable 
goods. It is the permanent investments 
that are pushed up in price by the in- 
crease of gold and it is safe to assume 
that every dollar of new gold adds four 
or more dollars to their value. 

The modern theory of prices assumes 
that the price of consumable goods is 
determined by different forces from 
those fixing the value of permanent in- 
vestments. The relation of income to 
saving is the controlling factor in the 
price of consumable goods while the 
supply of gold is a leading element 
among the causes fixing the price of 
stocks, bonds and other securities. The 
reader should notice that the difference 
between this view and that of the older 
economist turns on the relative impor- 
tance attached to fixed and circulating 
capital. If the older economists were 
right in assuming that all capital is cir- 
culating they were right in their theory 
of money that depends on this assump- 
tion. If they were wrong, however, in 
this, and if banking practices have rad- 
ically changed since their time there is 
room for a new theory of money the 
failure to see which casts no reflection 
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on their 
powers. Mr. Tooke states the main issue 
clearly when he asserts that during the 
first half of the nineteenth century every 
instance of variation of price may be 
fully accounted for by circumstances af- 
fecting the supply and demand for com- 


intelligence or reasoning 


modities. Similar investigations would 
show the same truth in respect to the 
last half of the century. There are spec- 
ific causes that account for each change 
of price and the general lowering of 
prices is not more than the improvement 
in industry would call for. Believers in 
the quantity theory of money have not 
been able to account for the movement 
of prices without some reference to im- 
provements in industry. Their general 
assumption is that these two causes 
should be regarded as having about the 
same influence; yet rules of good logic 
demand that when one cause accounts 
for all the facts and the other for only 
a part of them, the first cause should be 
accepted as the sole cause. 

The relation of money to fixed capi- 
tal is ignored by. the adherents of the 
quantity theory of money because their 
theory was devised before the existence 
of fixed capital was recognized. They 
assume that money is used solely to buy 
commodities when in fact most of it is 
used to purchase future goods. The 
mass of buying is-with checks and they 
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are mainly used to transfer securitics. 
Here the reasoning of the modern econ- 
omist is clear and illuminating. The new 
gold has gone but little into general cir- 
culation. The public still uses silver or 
silver certificates in their cash payments, 
the quantity of which has not altered. 
The new gold has gone mainly into bank 
reserves, and increasing the use of credit 
has raised the price of securities. Not 
only does the increase of bank reserves 
and the use of checks show this but it is 
also verified by the rise in the value of 
securities, farms and city real estate. The 
increase of gold acting as an increase 
of capital has enabled many large enter- 
prises to be carried through which with- 
out it could not have been undertaken or 
if undertaken it would have been neces- 
sary to offer a higher rate of interest. To 
make an investment attractive there 
must be either a high rate of interest or 
the prospect of a higher price at a later 
date. The increase of gold has thus de- 
layed the rise in the rate of interest 
which must sooner or later come if the 
American pnblic do not resume their 
earlier habit of saving. The main effect 
of the abundance of gold has been to 
obscure the effects of rising social stand- 
ards which would have been clearly man. 
ifest but for the counteracting influences 
of the new gold. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A Song for New Orleans 
BY GEORGE STEELE SEYMOUR 


Unper the grand old trees in City Park we strolled— 

She was a maiden bashful and I was a lover bold. 

Of the flowers and fields and the bayous and many more things we spoke, 
Under the streamers of Spanish moss that hang from the Dueling Oak. 


There were many more days that taught us that life is not lived in vain, 
Driving along the Esplanade, or over to Pontchartrain ; 

And then the happiest day of all, there on that shell-strewn shore, 

When she promised—but, heaven! did such thing never happen before? 


Lafayette has its memories, Audubon has its charm, 

And the ghosts of a vanished regiment drill on the old Place d’Armes, 
But as long as there is a City Park and a god of love to invoke, 
Maidens and swains will wander still, under the Dueling Oak. 


Wasurncron, D. C. 












The Bolles Collection of Colonial 
Furniture 


BY LUKE VINCENT LOCKWOOD 


AvuTHor oF “‘CoLonIAL Furniture In America,” Etc. 


HE Metropolitan Museum has re- 
| cently purchased thru the gener- 
osity of Mrs. Russell Sage the 
Bolles collection of American furniture 
and household articles. This collection 
was made by Mr. H. E. Bolles of Bos- 
ton during the last twenty-five years, 


with the object of obtaining specimens 
more particularly of the furniture used 
by the early settlers before the year 
1700. While the widespread interest in 
so-called Colonial articles has led the 
majority of persons at least to a slight 
knowledge of carved mahogany, or even 
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PRESS CUPBOARD. 


Last quarter seventeenth century. 


(Fig. I.) 
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THREE-LEAF TABLE, 
First quarter eighteenth century. (Fig. 11.) 














ROUND-ABOUT CHAIR. 
l‘irst quarter eighteenth century. (Fig. III.) 
































BLOCK FRONT DESK. HIGHBOY. 
Third quarter eighteenth century. (Fig. VI.) About 1720. (Fig. IV.) 


























THE BOLLES COLLECTION 





of highboys and lowboys, very few per- 
sons know anything whatever of really 
Colonial furniture. The standard of liv- 
ing of today has increased so vastly be- 
yond that of the brave New Englanders 
that it is difficult to realize that three 
hundred years have not yet passed since 
Plymouth was founded. 
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country found in the exhibition great in- 
spiration and information, while the ef- 
fect given by the arrangement, tho more 
crowded than was desirable, was proof 
to most beholders that art is really ob- 
tained by simple means and materials. 
The Bolles collection possesses fine 
specimens of chests, cupboards, chairs 














LOWBOY. 


About 1720. 


The recent exhibition held at the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York 
City during the Hudson-Fulton celebra- 
tion proved beyond any doubt what a 
widespread interest prevails among 
Americans in the art and artisanship of 
their country’s early days.’ Teachers of 
arts and crafts in public and private in- 
stitutions from’ many parts of the 


(Fig. V.) 


and tables of the period antedating 1700, 
and the century following is adequately 
covered and represented by high and low 
chests of drawers, bureaus, tables of all 
sizes and descriptions, desks and chairs, 
besides mirrors in wide variety, fireirons, 
candlesticks, etc. 

Fig. I shows a cupboard which illus- 
trates very well the type of furniture in 














use in this country in the seventeenth 
century. It is built of oak in a very sub- 
stantial fashion and decorated with flat 
carving and applied ornaments of a con- 
trasting wood and color. The upper 
and lower sections are cupboards fitted 
with shelves and the carved section sep- 
arating them is a drawer. Cupboards 
were in every household and served 
many purposes. They varied in quality 
from the simplest undecorated cupboard 
of pine to the very well carved and 
handsome cupboards of oak. The Bolles 
collection possesses a number of these 
cupboards, which are now rare, 
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The desk and bureau shown in Figs. 
VI and VII are characteristic of the fine 
furniture made in this country during 
the Chippendale period, when mahogan\ 
was the wood most used. The lower se: 

tion of the desk is blocked and eaci 
drawer finished with a bead molding 

the feet are finely carved ball and claw. 
The upper or bookcase section, witli 
hooded top of the highest type of work 
manship inside and out; the doors are 
finely paneled and decorated with fluted 
columns and the top is molded and the 
corners are surmounted with classic 





practically never met with out- 
side of collections. 

Fig, Il shows a small table 
with triangular base and round 
top, divided into a triangular 
piece which fits the frame, 
and three small, semicircular 
leaves. The top is so arranged 
that it turns on the frame 
holding the leaves open in 
place, or dropping a leaf at 
each side, leaving the table tri- 
angular in form. Such tables 
as these, of which this collec- 
tion has many examples, made 
usually of hardwood, walnut 
or maple, varying in size and 
shape, played an _ important 
part in the housefurnishings 
of the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. 

Fig. III shows a chair 
known as a roundabout chair, 
with turned legs ending in 














Spanish feet, and a rush seat. 
These chajrs were very popu- 
lar in the early eighteenth 
century and continued in fash- 
ion thru the following periods, as late as 
1770. 

Figs. IV and V illustrate a very 
beautiful chest of drawers and dressing 
table, dating about 1740, decorated with 
“Japanned work.” These highboys 
and lowboys were the furniture of the 
sleeping room during the period between 
1700 and 1775. This collection has ex- 
amples of all the styles in vogue dur- 
ing that period, as well as tables, chairs 
and desks, which followed the fashion of 
the slender cabriole leg ending in the 
plain Dutch foot and its variations. 


Third quarter eighteenth century. 


BLOCK FRONT. DRESSING TABLE. 
(Fig. VII.) 


figures beautifully carved. The inside is 
divided into compartments for papers 
and finished at the top of each half sec- 
tion with carved shells. 

The knee hole bureau, Fig. VII, be- 
longs to the same period as the desk. It 
is also of mahogany cut in “blocks” 
from the solid wood and decorated with 
raised and sunken shells, also cut from 
the solid wood. 

It would today be practically impos- 
sible under the most favorable conditions 
to bring together such a collection as this 
and each year adds to the difficulty of so 
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doing. The Metropolitan Museum in 
purchasing and exhibiting this collection 
is opening a practically new department, 
for there is no comprehensive collection 
of American furniture anywhere in this 
country. As New York is now the art 
center on this continent, and with wise 
foresight should remain so, what more 
fitting place could there be for such a 
collection ? 

Some years ago the Philadelphia 
Museum placed a man at its head who 
was a connoisseur in American cera- 
mics. Today that museum possesses a 
collection that so far surpasses any other 
that the student must go to Philadel- 
phia properly to study that subject. It 
is to be hoped that the Metropolitan 
Museum will become a like center for 
the study of American industrial arts. A 
chronological arrangement of American 
furniture covering the period between 
1620-1820, would be of inestimable value 
to the student of history, and as the 
function of a museum is to preserve 
articles of artistic and historical value 
against the ravages of time, one may 
imagine how such a collection will be 
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viewed by Americans of five hundred 
years hence. 

One of the questions which faces those 
who are attempting to preserve art in 
any form, is the one of proper restora- 
tion. The condition in which furniture 
of two centuries ago is found makes it 
necessary, both for appearance and pres- 
ervation, that restoration be restored 
to. If this is done faithfully and by an 
individual in sympathy with the result, 
it can in no way lessen the value of the 
object, artistically or practically. It is 
not possible for the vast majority of in- 
terested spectators to imagine the orig- 
inal beauty, for instance, of a carved oak 
cupboard if it is shown as found after 
many years’ use in a stable, with doors 
hanging loose and joints at odds, while 
the wood has lost all of its luster by ex- 
posure to wind and weather, 

The Bolles collection numbers some 
six hundred pieces, but there are many 
specimens which time can add. One of 
the results of a wide knowledge of this 
collection will be the gift from time to 
time of fine objects not already repre- 
sented. 

New York City. 


Is Novel Writing Declining ° 


BY WILLIAM FREDERICK DIX 


AvutTHor oF “THe Face IN THE GrRANDOLE,” “THe Lost Princess.” 


that each phase of it has its primitive 

stage; then, under some romantic 
incentive, its period of more or less rapid 
growth, its flower, and then an inevi- 
table period of decline. Has the art of 
novel writing reached this period of 
decline ? . 

Art 1s the representation of Nature; 
not Nature reproduced, but Nature as 
interpreted by the personality of the 
artist. The more spiritually sensitive a 
man is to the soul of Nature, the better 
is his work. The artist paints not only 
what he sees, but what he feels. Art is 
Nature made human, and the art-inspira- 
tion which Solomon, and David, and 
Isaiah, and Phidias, and Virgil, and 
Giotto, and Michael Angelo had is that 
divine inner voice calling us to high and 


: seems to be the history of fine art 


esoteric companionship with what is 
good and beautiful and true. 

Sculpture was the first of the arts to 
find its full flower, and music the last. 
Sculpture was archaic in Egypt and 
Babylonia, and found its perfection in 
classic Greece. 

Picture making remained archaic till 
the Middle Ages, when it found its 
flower in Florence. The tomb frescoes 
of Egypt, the vase decorations of the 
Etruscans, all the examples of early 
picture making which have been pre- 
served to us show that convention was 
the consort of, and Nature a stranger to, 
the artist till the Florentine peasant, 
Giotto, introduced her to the world. 

The art of painting has, to my mind, 
never been as great as during the time 
of the best Florentine and Venetian 
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masters, whose religious and spiritual 
inspiration could express itself with mas- 
terly technique. 

It is a very curious thing that the least 
intellectual and the most emotional of all 
the arts—music—should be the last to 
be developed. Did you ever realize that 
there was no scheme of harmony, as we 
know it, till about three hundred years 
ago, and that practically the entire de- 
velopment of modern music occurred 
within a couple of centuries? 

3ach was the first musician to pro- 
duce other than primitive music, and his 
fugues led the way to Haydn, who de- 
veloped the sonata form; Handel, who 
developed and perfected the oratorio to 
an extent never since excelled, and Mo- 
zart, who first produced real opera. 
From these first great masters came, in 
superb, successive steps, the orchestral 
development, with many instruments 
playing simultaneously and in harmony, 
and the flower of the art of music, rep- 
resented by the symphonies of Beetho- 
ven and the masterpieces of Schumann, 
Schubert, Brahms, and the master- 
musician, Wagner. Less rugged and 


elementally magnificent than Wagner, 


who is to music what Michael Angelo 
was to sculpture and architecture, and 
what Browning is to modern poetry, 
came Liszt with his symphonic poem. 
Then came the final touches of delicacy 
added to the art by Saint-Saéns and 
Tschaikowsky, and then came the inevi- 
table point of decline. Already Richard 
Strauss insinuates subtle elements of 
degeneracy, and Debussy, forsaking har- 
monies, seeks sensationalism in his dis- 
cords. The canker worms of self-con- 
sciousness, meretricious cleverness, over- 
refinement, effeminization and sensual- 
ism are gnawing at the heart of modern 
music! 

Each phase of art is developed logi- 
cally and progressively to a state of 
comparative perfection; then, when it is 
exploited so far as is humanly possible, 
it has an evident decline. The reason 
for this decline is that an element of 
self-consciousness comes into the work 
of the artist. He finds it necessary to 
strive for new effects; he must catch 
the attention of the public at any cost; 
he must be clever and original even if 
that cleverness and originality lead away 


from truth. And these are the canke- 
worms of decay. 

While ah art is progressing to perfec- 
tion, every advance stimulates the artist, 
every step forward is a token of strengtl.. 
The artist forgets himself and lives fo: 
his art. After the art has reached it; 
zenith, the artist is lured into subtletie 
and catch phrases and tricks. This i- 
most strikingly illustrated in the histor) 
of music as I[ have outlined it, and I be 
lieve that we have reached the period oi 
decline in the art of fiction. During the 
last dozen years I have reviewed for 
various magazines several million novels 
—at least, it seems that many as I look 
back upon them. Some of them I have 
read! As I look back over the uncount 
ed flocks of duodecimo volumes which 
have flitted in and out of my study 
window, I realize that they have left 
some little residuum of general impres- 
sions, and the strongest of these impres- 
sions is that every human situation, emo- 
tion, influence, characteristic, passion 
and environment have been described, 
and that modern novel writers, despair- 
ing of finding anything new, are resort- 
ing to retellings, to tricks of technique 
and subtleties in order to catch the pop- 
ular taste. 

The classic myths of Greece and 
Rome, the folk-lore and peasant super- 
stitions of, Europe, the scandals and im- 
moralities of court life, legends and fairy 
tales covered the gamut in allegorical 
form of human experience. Boccaccio, 
perhaps the first realistic romancer, who 
told tales typifying real people and social 
conditions, breaking away from wonder- 
land, just as Giotto broke away from 
archaic convention, introduced the first 
modern element in the art of fiction. He 
dealt in realities, not in symbols; he 
humanized his characters instead of dei- 
fying them. He blazed the trail fol- 
lowed long afterward by La Fontaine, 
Hugo and Balzac. Defoe and Fielding 
led the way to George Eliot, Maria 
Edgeworth, Thackeray, Dickens and 
Scott. The art flowered under the cul- 
ture of Kingsley, Charles Reade, Haw- 
thorne and Dumas, and what have those 
and the “sweet host more” of other mas- 
ters now dead left for the modern novel 
ist to do? 

The song of life has been sung, the 
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human heart has been analyzed, the pas- 
sions and emotions have been pogtrayed ; 
the modern writer must content himself 
with paraphrasing the same things, em- 
beliishing them merely with clever tech- 
nique and tricking them out in new garb. 
Personally, I think that the technique of 
the novel of today is far superior to the 
technique of the novel of the early nine- 
teenth century. It has a perfectly defi- 
nite plan and theme, it is condensed, epi- 
grammatic, sparkling and medallion-like 
in its finish, it is stripped of verbiage 
and circumlocutions, and technique is a 
very necessary part of art. 

Technically, the romances of Thack- 
eray, and Dickens, and Dumas, for in- 
stance, are not novels at all. They are 
glimpses of life visualized, the author 
rambling on in a leisurely way till he 
had finished his three-volume space. 
There were generalizations and preach- 
ments and incidental dissertations which 
were quite apart from the swing of the 
theme. Their books were faithful. his- 
tories of the times, describing real 


scenes and characteristics, but with fic- 
titious people who stood for types; they 


were marvelous panoramas of life and 
manners, but they were not novels as 
we now understand the word. “The 
Virginians,” “The Three Musketeers,” 
“David Copperfield,” “Pére Goriot,” had 
no real endings ; they simply stopped. 
The novels of today are really ampli- 
fied short stories, elaborating one idea 
or group of ideas logically to an artistic 
finish, They far surpass their proto- 
types in technique, but they have far less 
of the true art-impulse. The clear-cut 
conceptions of De Maupassant, the 
crisply drawn emotionalism of Poe, the 
imagination and virility of Bulwer, the 
tense realism of Kipling, all influenced 
the artistic methods of modern writers, 
but with this growth of refinement came 
the decrease of primal ruggedness, en- 
thusiasm and inspiration. Kipling, with 
all his vigor, succinctness and pictur- 
esque force, never produced a true novel. 
Howells introduced what might be 
termed the photographic process, which 
reproduces but does not represent, and 
today we have as our foremost novelists 
such writers as Henry James, who in- 
terminably splits hairs, who teases us 
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with subtle shades of meaning, who 
quibbles over syllables. George Mere- 
dith, too refined and artificial in style to 
be real, and who spins gossamer threads 
to catch the moonlight, and Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, who plays the drawing- 
room zither, but not the sounding horn. 

The novel of today suffers terribly 
from commercialism. The writer must 
keep always before him the deadly ques- 
tion, “Will it sell?” The publisher’s 
criterion is not, “Is it good, will it add 
prestige to my house?” but, “Will it 
sell?” The reader asks before he buys, 
not “Is it good, is it art, is it literature?” 
but, “Is it being read and discussed? 
Should I buy it to be up on the sub- 
ject?” This is the soil where the canker 
worm thrives. 

What is a novel, after all? Merely a 
tale of human life written to divert, to 
please, to interest. True, but all works 
of art should do these things. But there 
are more ways than one to divert, to 
please and to interest. Sidney Lanier 
has written: 

“Let any sculptor hew us out the most rav- 
ishing combination of tender curves and 
spheric softness that ever stood for woman. 
Yet if the lips have a certain fulness that © 
hints of the flesh, if the brow be insincere, if, 
in the minutest particle, the physical beauty 
suggests a moral ugliness—that sculptor—un- 
less he be portraying a moral ugliness for a 
moral purpose—may as well give over his 
marble for paving stones, for Time, whose 
judgments are inexorably moral, will not ac- 
cept his work.” 

The novel, like every other form of 
art, to be a work of art and to live, must 
be inexorably moral. The more recent 
novels from the pen of an English novel- 
ist who gave promise of being able to 
produce classics, Maurice Hewlett, show 
decided traces of moral meretriciousness 
too subtle to be called indecent, but 
which, in spite of their refinement of 
style, will cause them to be forgotten, I 
believe, when “The Scarlet Letter,” with 
its moral treatment of an immoral 
theme, lives. The author of “The Stoop- 
ing Lady” is beginning himself to stoop. 
On the other hand, certain writers who 
believe they are returning to the more 
elemental period of art mistake brutality 
and €oarseness for honesty; they shock 
the senses, but do not stir the heart. 
Jack London, for instance, strives to 
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portray elemental humafi_ passions - in 
modern but primitive conditions of life, 
but his.books have no uplift, 


One modern novelist, in my opinion, 


rises considerably above the plane of 
present-day, brilliant mediocrity. Break- 
ing all current traditions, scorning the 
popular demand for condensation and 
rapidity of action, wandering leisurely 
along thru many hundred pages in each 
of his four books, and making many de- 
tours in the old-fashioned way of 
Thackeray, writing evidently for the 
mere pleasure of writing, yet having a 
distinctly strong story to tell withal, 
William De Morgan has, in his old age, 
won a permanent place for himself as a 
writer of good novels. 

What impressions do these modern 
novels leave upon me? That their writ- 
ers have, with much cleverness, great 
skill, ingenuity, versatility, boldness— 
and with a weather eye out for the royal- 
ties they are to reap—produced countless 
books—ah! a most amazing army of 
books !—which divert, amuse, in some 
cases instruct, in a few stimulate, but 
which seldom uplift or inspire. The 
novel reader of today receives a liberal 
education in life. With Kipling and 
Mrs. Fraser he learns India better than 
the traveler; he becomes acquainted with 
coolie and maharaja, with pariah and 
priest; he sees the palaces and bazaars, 
and the English garrison life, and is 
caught in the mystic spell of Hindoo 
philosophy; with Lafcadio Hearn and 
Pierre Loti he becomes intimate with the 
Japanese; with Jack London and Rex 
Beach he suffers the cold of the Klon- 
dike; with Merriman the heat of Africa; 
with Joseph Conrad and E. J. Conolly 
he learns the horrors of typhoon and 
raging seas; with Mrs. Ward and Mrs. 
Wharton and Robert Grant he visits the 
aristocratic homes of England and New 
England; with Mrs. Harrison, Mary 
Wilkins, Davis, Chambers and others he 
hobnobs -with various grades of Amer- 
ican society; with Winston Churchill he 
scans our history; with Edwin Lefevre 
he dabbles in high finance; with Cable 
and Hopkinson Smith he is entertained 


in Creole and Virginia society; with 


Myra Kelly he studies the children of 
the slums, and=with Conan Doyle and 
Hornung he becomes a detective or a 
burglar, as his fancy pleases. 

Would you hunt, fish, explore, make 
love, crack a safe, fight a battle, loiter at 
a tea, or sail the main in palatial yacht 
or fisherman’s dory, enter the courts of 
royalty or eat black bread with the peas- 
ants, gentle reader? Is it your whim to 
explore the sweatshops or factories, 
delve in the mines under the earth or sail 
the skies in aeroplanes, plunge back into 
history or forward into the future? It 
is all here at dollar and a half per! 

The modern novelist knows more of 
engineering than the professional engi- 
neers, more finance than the trust own- 
ers, more of Europe and Asia than the 
explorers, more morality and immorality 
than the sociologists! Truly it is a 
strenuous life, this novel writing of to- 
day. Jt is clever, but is it art? 

Is the modern fiction writer inspired 
by the same frenzy that caused Shelley 
to write “Adonais,’ or Michael Angelo 
to carve his “Moses,” or Botticelli to 
paint his “Spring,” or Rubinstein to 
compose his “Melody in E,” or Mendels- 
sohn his “Spring Song,” or Carpaccio to 
paint his Madonnas? 

I cry a warning that cleverness will 
never take the place of inspiration, that 
sensationalism will tickle the public taste 
but transiently, and that sensualism will 
lead to chaos. Whether it be with his 
chisel, his pencil, his brush, his bow or 
his pen, the man must work with divine 
fire, regardful enough of modern needs 
and conditions to be sympathetic to 
them, regardless enough to dare to lead 
up and away from them, and scornful 
of commercial temptations, to be an 
artist. Books will die and bookworms 
will eat them, but not when they are 
inspired with the love of truth and 
beauty, not when they are written with 
the true art-impulse that forgets self- 
consciousness, that avoids the lure of 
money, that scorns the immoral, that 
cares little for the popularity of the 
moment, but everything for truth and 
sweetness and light. 

New Yorx City. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE HONORABLE JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 


From a painting by Princess Lwoff-Pariaghy. Recently grosented to the American Museum of Natural 
History of New York City. 
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Reforming the. Theater 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, D.D. 


AvutHor or “In His Sreps,” Erc. 


from New York came into my 

study and in a very direct busi- 
ness-like way said he wanted permission 
to put one of my books, “In His Steps,” 
upon the stage. He represented theat- 
rical interests in New York which he 
said would guarantee to put the play 
upon the stage in a’ very generous fash- 
ion, .dnd into the hands of the very best 
actors and actresses. He demonstrated 
with somewhat enthusiastic diction, at 
least to his own satisfaction, that there 
was “big money” in it for all concerned, 
and pulling out a contract, seemed to 
take for granted that it was only a 
matter of coming from New York to To- 
peka to get what he asked for. In reply 
to my question whether these actors and 
actresses were’all devout, sincere Chris- 
tian men and women, he at first ex- 
pressed some astonishment and then con- 
siderable feeling. He could not guar- 
antee any such conditions and did not 
think it necessary. But the play, he 
urged, would be staged in such a way as 
to offend no one, and be a great pur- 
pose play to elevate the masses, and so 
on, closing his argument with a perora- 
tion concerning -the “big money” in it 
for all concerned. 

I may have made a mistake in refus- 
ing my consent to the dramatization of 
what was to me at the time a work of 
great thought, and intense conviction 
from which I have never departed, even 
thirteen years after the time of writing 
the story. I am willing to be open to 
the charge of extreme and of Puritani- 
cal narrowness in the demand for an 
idealism which can never be met, but I 
do not yet see that it is the Christian 
thing to dramatize a Christian story be- 
cause there is “big money” in it, or even 
on the plea that it will influence possibly 
the lives of people if put in dramatic 
shape. The fact of the matter is, the 
particular theatrical interests which 
urged the dramatization are money 
makers, pure and simple. That is their 
one and only end, and it makes no dif- 
ference to them whether what they put 
on the stage is Christian or pagan. If it 
has possible “big money” in it, that is 
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e *HE other day a theatrical agent 


all the question they ask. ‘The uplifi of 
humanity is a by product. The main 
thing is the cash. Box -receipts soar 
mountains high above the elevation of 
the multitude. 

There are other reasons why I hesi- 
tated to try to reform the theater wit! a 
supposably dramatic ‘form of the pur- 
pose story. The theater as an institu- 
tion is the strangest and most remaik- 
able combination of good and bad that 
society knows anything about. No other 
institution which is supposed to be a part 
of our civilization dares contain such a 
strange medley. The Church is, for the 
most part, at least decently moral in its 
worship, its services, its entertainments, 
and its social life generally. It would 
not dare be anything else. The average 
school is for the most part giving to the 
civilized community good things in an 
overwhelming majority. But the theater, 
with an eye to box receipts mainly, gives 
the people a purpose play one night, and 
shows up the next with things so inde- 
cent that they could not be seen or 
spoken on the street or repeated out 
loud in any company of men and women, 
outside the theater, without a storm of 
protest. 

I very seldom go to the theater my- 
self, largely on this account, because | 
do not know what I am liable to run 
into, even when the actors and actresses 
are known as first class. But a short time 
ago, with the help of some newspaper 
reporters who are more or less frequent 
attendants on the theater, I summed up 
the character of some twenty-seven 
shows which came into my own town. 
By the consensus of opinion given by 
these theatergoers, five of the twenty- 
seven were clean and good, had some 
definite lesson to teach, without a syllable 
or scene throughout which could offend 
even the most fastidious Christian man 
or woman. Seven of the twenty-seven 
plays were of doubtful order,- that is, 
they were for the most part good as to 
acting and such matters, but contained at 
least suggestive dialogue or questionable 
ethical teaching. The remaining fifteen 


_ plays of the twenty-seven were what 


could truthfully be called bad in the 
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seuse of suggestiveness ; or the theme of 
the play itself revolved about some phase 
of human frailty, the discussion of which 
by the theater, as experience shows, does 
not help to better conditions, but rather 
incites the passions, just as hanging used 
to do when it was performed in public. 
It is not a deterrent to evil, but rather 
a pandering to vulgar things, leaving in 
the mind a brown deposit which gradu- 
ally coats the finer sensibility of virtue or 
takes the bloom off of the necessary in- 
nocence of youth. 

At this point I find myself raising the 
question concerning what is supposed to 
be the effect of the theater as an insti- 
tution on the chronic theatergoer. A 
great deal is said, apparently without 
any dissent, about the great influence of 
the theater in shaping conduct. I have 
often wondered, however, whether the 
influence of even the good play for 
righteousness on the character of one 
who has seen and heard it can be com- 


pared for one moment with the influence - 


of a good book or a good speech or a 
good sermon. From my limited experi- 
ence with the constant theatergoer, I do 
not find this influence very permanent in 
its actual doing of righteousness. On the 
other hand, I find a more or less blasé 
condition of mind. The theater seems to 
create an artificial atmosphere. One is 
not seeing real life nor meeting its real 
experiences. It is glamor and dream 
life. Young men who are caught by the 
fascination of the nightly attendance on 
the theater become dissatisfied with real 
life. The atmosphere of the play affects 
them not as an incentive toward the 
cleaner and more ambitious righteousness, 
but rather acts as a sensational tickling 
of certain emotional parts of the nature, 
and there is no question whatever con- 
cerning the rousing of certain passions in 
the inveterate theatergoer which, as far 
as my observation goes, tend towards 
demoralization of character. 

The trouble with most theatergoers is 
the failure to discriminate. They go to 
good and bad alike. All that thousands 
of theatergoers ever ask about the actor 
Or actress is whether he or she is first 
class or has the reputation of being such. 
That is enough. The play itself may be 
rotten to the core and the teaching ob- 
jectionable in the extreme, but with these 
theatergoers the fine acting is the main 
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thing ?and it is only once in a very great 
while that even so-called Christian people 
will register their protest against a bad 
play by going out of the theater when 
their moral sense is offended. 

A play was given once in my home 


town in which the principal actor was a 


famous man whose name attracted a 
crowded house. The play itself taught 
no good lesson, it had no purpose to 
elevate, it contained many passages of 
great vulgarity and had in it much dia- 
log of a debasing sort. There were 
hundreds of Church members present in 
the theater that night. Some of them, 
commenting on the play in my hearing, 
condemned severely some of the things 
they saw and heard, but not one man or 
woman registered his protest by leaving 
the house. The only thing the manager 
wanted was the money of these people; 
the only protest he could fear was the 
actual and indignant withdrawal of the 
audience. Is it not proper to raise a 
question concerning this habit of theater- 
goers? What we call decent men and 
women, for fear of being thought a little 
odd, will let their protest fall to the 
ground and by their presence, at least, 
tacitly endorse some tremendously bad 
thing by looking at and hearing it. 
Which leads to comment on what has 
always seemed to me like a very re- 
markable inconsistency where the theater 
is concerned. Our civilized cities are 
vulgarized by staring bill boards which 
depict women indecently clad, advertis- 
ing theatrical presentations. Very few 
people seem to think anything is very 
wrong about this, but if the persons por- 
trayed on the bill boards were suddenly 
to come to life and get down off the 
boards and walk along the street, the law 
of any town in America would instantly 
arrest them for indecent exposure. The 
same thing is true of the things that are 
said and done on the stage of the theater. 
Actors and actresses will say and do 
things on the stage of a theater which 
could not be said and done on the street 
or on the sidewalk of any town without 
subjecting them to arrest. In a recent 


popular play one of the characters made 
his “hit” by swearing profusely in every 
act. If the same person swore one-tenth 
as much on the street of any town he 
would be arrested by the authorities for 
improper language. 


There seems to be 








one rule for the theater and one for 
common everyday life. 

As the editor of one of our papers 
commenting on a play in a university 
town where scores of college boys and 
girls attended, said: 

“This play is the story of the almost brutal 
portrayal of the utter selfishness of a man, 
who, to gain his own desire, would sacrifice 
even his own wife. The principal character 
is a figure that always appeals to women and 
yet they never find such characters in real 
life. The scene in —— has much. that is not 
nice in it, there is much that is ugly, much 
that is revolting in the play, and it is not one 
for quite young girls to see attended by boys 
as escorts. It created a big impression in 
New York City and yet it is not a good play. 
Maybe that is why it did.” 

What excuse can the theater offer for 
giving the public a thing like this, which 
the papers praise in one breath and damn 
in another? A play not nice for boys 
and girls to see, and yet the play which 
scores of boys and girls did see, in a 
community far above the average, where 


fathers and mothers make no discrim- ° 


ination apparently as to the character of 
the shows which they allow their chil- 
dren to attend. 

The gravest charge that can be 
brought against the theater today is the 
charge that it is run in the interest of 
“big money.” Christian men and women 
who have the welfare of civilization at 
heart are not in control of the theater 
business, as a rule. It is not too sweep- 
ing an assertion to say that those who 
are in control of it are for the most part 
governed by the box receipts. If they 
thought the dramatization of the Bible 
would draw a crowd, they would be will- 
ing to put it on. ; 

The only real things which will re- 
form the theater either within or with- 
out will be, First, the control of the busi- 
ness by great Christian men and women 
who are not in the theater for the money 
to be got out of it, but for the good 
they can do. The Church may have a 
duty here which it has not been willing 
to assume. I can conceive quite readily 
of a Christian play being managed 
thruout by members of the Church, and 
performing great service, as my good 
friend Rev. Sylvester Horne, recently 
elected to Parliament in the Liberal 


camp, illustrated a short time ago in his 


own church in Tottenham Court Road, 
George Whitefield’s old tabernacle. He 
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gave the presentation of a temperaice 
play, dramatized by a London play- 
wright and staged and carried out by 
his own church people. I think George 
Whitefield, the great evangelist, would 
have been overwhelmed with the thought 
of the time coming, when on the ground 
where he once preached his theological 
evangelism a real theater would be set 
up, at least so far as this play was con- 
cerned. But as it is now, in the theater 
as actually organized and carried on, 
much is given that is doing vastly more 
harm than good. I am one of the kind 
called narrow and sometimes Puritani- 
cal in the matter of theatrical represen- 
tations, but when I find that the results 
or constant theater going are not help- 
ful, but generally harmful to’ spiritual 
exaltation, and harmful to _ concrete 
righteousness, rubbing the bloom off of 
youth and filling the mind with -artificial 
dreams of life, I think my quarrel with 
the institution is well taken. 

There are some helpful and noble 
plays on the stage in America today, but 
the number is exceedingly small com- 
pared with those plays which debase and 
demoralize even when they add nothing 
to the sum total of human beauty and 
usefulness, and I am fully inclined to be- 
lieve that the effect of even a good play 
on the theatergoer has been tremendously 
exaggerated. There is too much that is 
artificial about the stage as an institu- 
tion from which the listener cannot 
escape. There is too much of dream life 
about the whole thing to start impulses 
which will actually be exprest in daily 
life. It would be interesting to know 
how many people who shed tears in the 
theater over the misfortune of some 
character have actually relieved that kind 
of distress. I get the impression from 
what I see of the constant theatergoer 
that his emotions vanish just about as 
he leaves the house, and are forgotten 
when he wakes up the next morning. 
The real reform of the theater must 
come from the management of it; in a 
change of purpose on the part of those 
who carry it on as a business. When the 
theater is in real Christian hands, it will 
begin to do its real Christian work and 
be an adjunct to help the Church and 
the home in the real influence on chat- 
acter in the shaping of righteousness. 


Topexa, Kansas. 
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Trans-Himalaya* 


Or those who have received high 
orographic honors of late, none have 
achieved renown so well earned as is that 
attained by the energetic Swedish moun- 
tain climber, Sven Hedin, of Stockholm, 
who, more than-twenty years ago, took 
for his special ambition the development 
of geographical certainty as to the nature 
of the roof of the world in the Hima- 
layas. There, up in the neighborhood of 
the four mile limit, four great rivers 
take their rise, having a vast mountain 
catchment, but a very limited range, for 
their highest beginnings. The area in 
which their chief springs lie is hardly 
greater than the area of the State of 
Connecticut, and an old-fashioned stage 
coach traveling fifty miles a day could 
water its horses successively in the 
Ganges, the Bramahputra, and the Indus, 
with its chief affluent, the Sutlej. The 
Ganges starts early for the race south. 
The other three rivers linger about the 
foot of glaciers at the three mile level 
above the sea, mingling their waters, 
either boldly by overflow or by seepage, 
in two considerable lakes, at an eleva- 
tion of about 16,000 feet, or in an atmos- 
phere where the breath comes hard. 
These sources of the great rivers had 
never been explored with anything like 
accuracy. Neither had-it been accurately 
determined what was the true nature of 
a vast, irregular grouping of mountains 
that lay behind the Himalayas. Their 
two extremes, east and west, had been 
traversed in passes, but all between the 
two ends lay immense, tangled, and un- 
explored. Were they a continuous chain, 
or aggregation of chains? They had 
been heard of, guessed at, but lay in the 
geographies a vast, white, blank, the 
source of rivers and the character of the 
mountain chain. 

These two problems attracted Sven 
Hedin, and against all obstacles, local, 





*Teans-HIMALAYA. Discoveries arid Adventures in 
Tibet. By Sven Hedin. With 388 Illustrations from 


Photographs, Water-color Sketches, and Drawings by 
Two Vols. 
$7.50 net. 


the Author, and 10 Maps. 


New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


national, international, he determined to 
get out the observation ladders, and see 
for himself, and incidentally for the rest 
of the world, what their nature was and 
what was going on there. Between 1905 
and 1907 he zigzagged six or seven 
times across that interior mountain sys- 
tem, examined the passes, left the skele- 
tons of many horses, mules and native 
yaks under the driving snows, and added 
a new, definite and descriptive name to 
the geographies. He had been thru 
“Trans-Himalaya.” That was to be the 
new mountain system in the background, 
behind the old and well known Hima- 
layas. He had fairly earned the honors 
showered on him in various centers, and 
has deservedly placed the true name on 
a new mountain system. “It was re- 
served for him,” as Lord Curzon sums 
it all up, “to trace it on the spot, and to 
place it on the map in its long, unbroken, 
and massive significance.” He had, 
moreover, madé the circuit and the criss- 
cross of the two great lakes, sent the 
lead down some scores of times and 
plotted the bottom of the larger lake; 
measured in transverse sections the 
higher competitive affluents of the three 
mighty streams, and ascertained the 
amount of water each could deliver in 
cubic feet—in other words, he had found 
out which was the true main source of 
each river. He had made good his claim 
that he was “the first white man that had 
penetrated to the sources of the Indus 
and Brahmaputra.” He had added some 
definite knowledge to the small amount 
of vague surmise already possessed by 
the lower world in regard to those two 
“historical rivers, which, like the claws 
of a crab, grip the highest mountain sys- 
tems of the world.” Incidentally, also, 
he had broken through the soil-crust 
honeycombed by millions of field mice, 
and that other crust peculiar to Tibet, 
where the Lamaist worshiper still turns 
his prayer mill, unobserved by the world 
below the Himalayas. Behind the scenes 
he was able to make a fair study of 
Lamaism, and the mill he can describe. 
It “contains miles of thin paper strips 
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with prayers printed on them and wound 
round and round the axis of a cylinder. 
There is a handle attached by which the 
axle can be turned. A single revolution 
and millions of prayers ascend together 
to the ears of the gods.” 

The observation of the Swedish trav- 


eler is varied, minute, incessant, rich n 
small details, somewhat too promiscuot 

ly poured in from the hasty noteboo!:s 
because the eight hundred and odd pag s 
had to be done in 107 days; the deta 

cover the character of the soil of a va:t 
country, the vegetable and animal li/:, 


A STREET IN TASHI-LUNPO. 
From Hedin’s “Trans-Himalaya.” (Macmillan.) 
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and the habits of the grimy Tibetans, 
whose personal thatch of unwashed area 
has to be left undisturbed during the 
months of along and stormy winter. 


& 


Anatole France 


Eacu volume of the English transla- 
tion of the works of Anatole France 
that comes from the John Lane Com- 
pany brings more English - speaking 
readers under a charm that already 
holds readers of French. For in these 
translations so much of the charm sur- 
vives; not only the grace of thought, 
but so much of the fragrance of phrase 
comes over without suffering the sea- 
change that French fiction often under- 
goes in crossing the Atlantic. And the 
translation of Penguin Island* is the 
more welcome because only an enter- 
prise aiming at completeness would be 
likely to give us this book, altho it is at 
once the most brilliant, the most search- 
ing and possibly the most amusing of 
all France’s productions. 

For with all this, Penguin Island 
stands little chance of being popular. 
Certainly not with Frenchmen, who 
have none of the Russian fondness for 
seeing their weak points held up to the 
world. But it is bound to get out of 
favor with a much wider audience. 
Since he laughs at everything, every 
one is sure sooner or later to find him- 
self laughed at, or, what is harder yet, 
his faith, his dream, his ideal, his illu- 
sion, his morality. If he does not hit 
every head he sees, at least he pats it; 
a mocking pat bestowed upon the most 
exalted personages of medieval heaven 
and modern earth. Americans chuck- 
ling over French discomfiture stop when 
he crosses the Atlantic and turns upon 
Chicago, New York, the American na- 
tion itself, his bitter, lambent humor. 
The rising tide of irony submerges all 
the firm ground of past and present, 
and he who takes refuge upon the last 
little island of the future finds that the 
swift final chapters cover even that. 

The book purports to be a chronicle 
of an island peopled by those penguins 
that, after they had been inadvertently 

“Pencutn Istanp. Complete Limited Edition of the 


Works of Anatole France. New York: John Lane 
Company. 24 volumes. $2 each. 








baptized by St. Maél, were, after much 
celestial argument, transformed : into 
men, “not to disturb the economy, of 
mysteries,” altho, as St. Cornelius feel- 
ingly observes, “the Christian state is 
not without serious inconveniences for a 
penguin.” The adjustment of these in- 
conveniences provides the basis of a de- 
murely serious review of primitive times 
and of the Middle Ages. With modern 
times the pace quickens, the allegory be- 
comes thinner, the Boulanger affair, the 
Dreyfus case, the separation of Church 
and State, and many more phases of the 
life of his country, flash past under the 
most transparent disguises. 

Penguin Island is in effect a history 
of the intelligence of France, and from 
her position in the world of ideas it be- 
comes to some degree a history of the 
intelligence of the world. Besides this, 
it is the quintessence of Anatole France; 
in this one book appear all the traits 
that distinguish his work, but sharpened, 
intensified. His curious understanding 
of the medieval viewpoint—an_ under- 
standing that rarely betrays sympathy— 
produced in “Thais” the celebrated 
statement of the dilemma of the Su- 
preme Being at the creation of the 
world; here it ascends to the company 
of the saints and takes a perverse joy in 
turning theology against itself in the 
discussion that takes place in the best 
society of Heaven, a discussion that 
would be irreverent should he for one 
moment intimate that he believed there 
were any such persons. Here, too, is 
his erudition, running, as usual, on such 
light wheels that its bulk goes unno- 
ticed; his famous irony that has played 
over all the other books concentrates 
here like a searchlight, and like it, 
sweeps the firmament and gets into all 
the dark corners; here the smile that 
shone in “The Crime of Sylvestre Bon- 
nard” and has ever since brightened 
France’s philosophy, shows in its last 
form—and what a meaning has been 
lying all these years back of this smile! 

For it now expresses a depth of pes- 
simism far beneath that of the German 
prephets of disenchantment; these have 
lost all illusions, but they can still weep 
for them, or at least can still rail and 
cry out. France smiles, even a peaceful 
smile—what does all that matter? Amid 
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the crash of worlds he is not even un- 
moved—he is moved to genuine amuse- 
ment. 

It would seem that not the snarl of 
Swift, nor Nietzsche’s set teeth, nor 
even the sullen silences of the Russian 
realists, are so terrible as the sarcastic 
smile of Anatole France. 

& 
The History of Mr. Polly. By H. G. Wells. 
New York: Duffield & Co. . $1.50. 

Mr. Polly was a peg that didn’t fit the 

“beastly, silly wheeze of a hole” in 


H. G. 


which he found himself. And Mr. H. G. 
Wells is a master of the psychology of 
the unfit. Again, we have the hero who 
hates his job; hates with an impotent 
fury his town, his home, his shop and 
himself. We do not know why Mr. 
Polly cherishes such bitterness, which 
Mr. Wells shares, toward the useful and 
innocent business of an outfitter; nor 
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why a man should so loathe his “rel:- 
tions,” including that relation-in-law, his 
wife. To be sure, Mr. Polly’s family, as 
herein set forth, are not attractive; but, 
as everybody except Mr. Wells knows, 
any family in the world is sure to have 
some Jonathan to atone for its Saul. It 
is a relief to have the dismal history of 
this most discontented man lighted up 
by the glare of a fire, altho set by him- 
self. There is an altogether delightful 
old lady who is rescued from the fire, 
altho she persistently. refuses to jump; 





WELLS, 
Author of “The History of Mr. Polly.” (Duffield.) 


an artistic and original window-dresser, 
and a crowd of other characters, lifelike 
and distinctive, but as seen thru Mr. 
Polly’s jaundiced eyes, utterly unlovely. 
We cannot help contrasting Mr. Wells's 
art with that of Mr. Jacobs, whose ab- 
surd old sea captains and their attendant 
satellites are exasperating at times, but 
always human and humorous, always 
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likable, and often lovable. But the heart in the Yacht ‘Sunbeam’ ”; not a person- 
of Mr. Polly, the idealist disgusted with ally conducted tour of Europe for $483, 
routine, is alive and beating; a piece of with Ober Ammergau thrown in and no 














Copyright, 1910, The Century Co. 
SELLERS OF ORANGES AND BREAD ON 
From “A Vagabond Jo 


raw life snatched quivering and bloody 
from his frame and held up for our in- 
spection. And there is a cruel sugges- 
tion in this clinic of: “Here are you—in 
spite of the grace of God!” If Mr. 
Wells would go far enough to see clear- 
ly that each of the other characters in 
Mr. Polly’s little drab world has his own 
inner tragedy, his own moments of de- 
light, his own idealism, and always an 
equal egoistic prepossession of his own 
immense importance to himself, he 
would be able to attain the exquisite art 
of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s apotheosis of 
the common lot in his “The Old Wives’ 
Tale.” As it is, Mr. Wells has but the 
partial vision, and we receive a distorted 
image, twisted perversely from its true 


STANDARD OIL CANS IN JERUSALEM. 
urney Around the World.” 


extras except laundry. It is the plain 
but well-told narrative of how a Uni- 
versity of Michigan boy worked his way 
around the world, a record of resource- 
fulness, energy and independence which 
proves that these American qualities are 
not extinct in the younger generation. 
Mr. Franck’s itinerary, more or less in- 
voluntary, covers England, France, Italy, 
Egypt, Ceylon, India, China and Japan, 
but he has the knack of skipping the 
commonplace and devoting his lively de- 
scriptions to the more unfamiliar local- 
ities, and of these pages his experience 
as a circus clown in Ceylon and his 
tramp thru the jungles of Siam are the 
most interesting. Thru it all he stuck 
to his kodak, and the reader is very glad 


ef, proportion. of it. 

ike as & 

Ar. A Vagabond Journey Around the World. The Voice in the Rice. By Gouverneur 
‘ly. By Harry A Franck. New York: The Morris. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Is’s Century Co. $3. Co. $1.25. 

ab- Amid the host of conventional travel A volume for the hammock, light, 
ant books constantly being published, it is narrow, adorned with green leaves and 
but refreshing to pick up one that is differ- tinted pictures. A medieval romance in 


ays 


ent. This is not an “Around the World 


a modern American setting, proving that 
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an ingenious novelist has no need to go 


to Europe for his Zendas. A real hero, 
a real heroine, a real villain, a real plot, 
and we feared that they were extinct. 
And snakes, more snakes than we ever 
met before in a book or out. What the 
hammocked young person will dream of 
after the book is read we do not dare 
imagine. 
& 


of Change. 
hodes. ew York: The 


By D. P. 
Macmillan 
Co. Pp. xxvii, 389. $2. 

Mr. Rhodes describes for us frankly 
the method he employed in evolving his 
new philosophical theory — which, in 
fact, so far as it is true, is as old as 
Herakleitos of Ephesus: 

“At the outset of the investigations here to 
be recorded, I had no opinions worth mention- 
ing either as to the meanings of actual life or 
as to the nature of truth itself. I destroyed 
all the notes in which I had recorded my ar- 
guments for or against the theories of some of 
my notable predecessors; banished all books 
from my study; and with no implements 
further than pencil and spotless paper, a few 
brass pins and a tennis ball, I set about en- 
quiring seriously into the destiny of man.” 
One must admire Mr. Rhodes’s dili- 
gence and courage—the courage that 
could present the results of his cogita- 
tions to the world as a new philosophy. 
But one may be pardoned for doubting, 
after carefully traveling thru his chap- 
ters, whether the final result is worth 
much more than the materials with 
which he started. Here and there in his 
audacious and somewhat random asser- 
tions Mr. Rhodes strikes out a thought 
worth attention. To some readers the 
unconventional, unordered and _ unsys- 
tematic form of his book, with its 
breezy, colloquial sentences, may serve 
to shake up old, unconsidered preju- 
dices and ideas, and to bring some 
glimpse of new truth. 

& 

History of the State of Washington. By 
Edmond S. Meany. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.25 net. 

Professor Meany is probably the best- 
informed student of Western American 
history residing on the Pacific Coast. 
Mis recent volume on the History of the 
‘tate of Washington thus comes to us 
from a mature and well-stocked mind, 
und thru a facile pen. It is such a his- 
tory as we ought to have for every State 
in the Union—interesting, accurate, well 
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illustrated, and as well proportioned 1s 
could be expected of any local historizn. 
(Jf course, if we had written the book 
we should have given it a slightly differ- 
unt balance, with less space devoted to 
varly matters and more to the history of 


. the State since 1883. Professor Meany 


jrives only. a quarter of his pages to tiie 
years since Villard drove thru his North- 
ern Pacific, and we learn little of agii- 
culture, and irrigation, and the recent 
yrowth of the State under the new 
{ransportation and scientific farming. 
3ut probably the public will like this 
hook as well as it would like ours, and as 
part of the public we are properly grate- 
ul for what we have. 
& 
Philo-Judezs of Alexandria. By Norman 
Bentwich, 12mo, pp. 273. Philadelphia: 
_' The Jewish Publication Society. 

The author is a scholar of Trinity, 
‘Cambridge University, and has care- 
fully studied the writings of Philo, as 
well as his commentators, such as Drum- 
mond, Schiirer, Siegfried and Monte- 
fiore. This volume is no translation, but 
is a careful elucidation of Philo’s philos- 
ophy and theology. The study of Philo 
is of prime importance to the history of 
Christian doctrine, altho not sufficiently 
studied. Early Christianity, as seen par- 
ticularly in John’s Gospel and the Book 
of Hebrews, drew much from the cur- 
rent Philonian doctrine, even as Philo 
himself depended on Plato’s doctrine of 
ideas, and the Timzus, and on the figu- 
rative language of the Psalms and 
Proverbs in what they say of the word 
logos, and wisdom personified. We re- 
member that the Book of Acts tells us 
how much early Christianity owed to the 
Alexandrian learning of Priscilla and 
Aquila. As the author of this volume 
is a Jew, as might be expected he de- 
clares that the apostolic and patristic 
writers erred in taking Philo’s allegoriz- 
ing too literally, and out of his figure of 
the logos developing an objective Trinity 
and a hostile temper toward the Mosaic 
Torah. 


& 
Fifty-three Years in Syria. By Henry 
Harris Jessup, D.D. New York; Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 2 vols. $5. 


This book appears at the right time, 
at the moment when the whole world 
has become aware of the regenerating 
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movement which has been so persistently 
and quietly carried on in the Turkish 
empire. |; Dr. Jessup is able to close his 
record of more than a half century’s 
labors with the announcement of the 


of them trained in such schools as the 
Syrian Protestant College of Beirut. It 
is a record of faith triumphing over in 
tolerance and hatred; a history of ‘Syria 
as well as a diary of personal events and 
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GORGE OF NAHR BARADA (THE ABANA) AND THE DAMASCUS RAILWAY. 


From Jessup’s “Fifty-three Years in Syria.” 


opening of a new era, when freedom of 
thought and equality of religions is 
promised by the constitution and guaran- 
teel by the rise into power‘of Young 
Turks and Syrians of liberal views, many 


(Revell.) 


opinions, very heterogeneous and of un- 
equal interest. It throws light upon a 
great variety of topics. To refer to only 
one example, Dr. Jessup has watched 
the rise of Babism and has been in con- 
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tact with its leaders and followers, so it 

is interesting to compare his unfavorable 

view of the new religion with the state- 
ments made by its missionaries now 
working in this country. 

ed 

The Christian Pastor in the New Age, Com- 
rade—Sponsor—Social Mediator, Lec- 
tures for 1909 on the George Shepard 
Foundation, Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary. By Albert Josiah Lyman. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1 net. 

These five lectures by the cultured 
pastor of the South Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn reveal those fine 
qualities of mind and heart and the high 
ideals of service which have made Dr. 
Lyman the beloved leader and counselor 
in things spiritual that he has become. 
His emphasis on comradeship as the 
broad human basis of all effectiveness 
and power in the minister’s life is beau- 
tifully enforced by his own method of 
preparation for this lectureship. His 
rich experiences as a city pastor for 
thirty-six years and his careful reading 
and studies on the topic in the great 
Oxford Library were all pushed into 
the background to give first place to the 
knowledge of the students’ difficulties 
and aspirations acquired in a week’s 
residence with them a short time prior 
to the writing of the lectures. And the 
mediatorship, which he regards as the 
highest function of the pastor, is real- 
ized unobtrusively but fully in his glow- 
ing interpretation of their half-formed 
longings and ideals in terms of his own 
large attainments and lofty vision. 
Thruout the book he discusses the mode 
of developing this comradeship, this 
“fraternal sentiment,” and the exercise 
of the resulting power of mediatorship 
in the varied activities of the minister’s 
life. 

& 

Cyrus Hall McCormick, His Life and Work. 
By Herbert N. Casson. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg and Co. $1.50. 

There is considerable gush and much 
praise of the Scotch-Irish in Mr. Cas- 
son’s sketch of Cyrus Hall McCormick, 
but they do not destroy the underlying 
truth that the material expansion of the 
United States in the last century was 
the work of those intense lives that in 
other days were wont to go to war or sit 
in cabinets. There is no parallel in his- 


tory for the vast migrations made pos- 
sible by the revolution in transportation 
and tempted by the endless grain lands 
that offered to all independence and 
wealth. The inadequacy of labor in face 
of the work awaiting hands was equally 
without a parallel. And the rewards of 
the nineteenth century went to those 
men who stretched the capacity of labor 
until it could encompass the task before 
it. McCormick was one of these; a 
fighting farmer who lived with his 


reaper, waited nine years for his first: 


customer, but never lost his faith in his 
own power or the future. He was Chi- 
cago. He picked it out before the rail- 
roads. found it, and helped to rebuild 
wfter the fire had devastated it. All of 
these things Mr. Casson sings in his 
wulogistic life, and most of them are de- 
served. “The reaper is to the North,” said 
Stanton, “what slavery is to the South. 
Without McCormick’s invention 
Y fear the North could not win, and the 
Tnion would be dismembered.” These 
were enthusiastic words. Yet it was the 
spirit of McCormick that made the 
industrial North. 
wf 
Crete the Forerunner of Greece. By C. H. 
and H. Hawes. With a Map and Plan. 
16mo, pp. xiv-158. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 75 cents. 

Mr. Hawes has worked much in the 
ethnology of Crete, while Mrs. Hawes is 
Harriet Boyd, who before her marriage 
had made the remarkable discoveries at 
Gournia. Both writers are thus thoroly 
familiar with their subject, and in this 
volume of the “Library of Living 
Thought” they give an account and an 
evaluation of the excavations in Crete 
carried on by Dr. Evans, Mr. Hogarth 
and other British, German, Greek and 
American excavators. Their results are 
as revolutionary as those of Dr. Schlie- 
mann at Troy and Mycenz, and show 
how Greece got its civilization and what 
was the successive development of art 
from the stone to the iron age. Much 
was due to Egypt, and commercial inter- 
course goes back to the earlier dynasties, 
before 2000 B. C. We wish the volume 
could have given illustrations as well as 
plans of palaces and a map, but that 
would have required a larger book. This 
is very instructive, up to date, cheap, 
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while for fuller treatment one should re- 
fer to Mr. Ronald Burrows’s “The Re- 
cent Discoveries in Crete.” 
SJ 
Those Brewster Children. 


By Florence 
Morse Kingsley. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.g 
Babies” 


Like “Helen’s and “The 
Heavenly Twins,” the Brewster children 
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The Fourth Dimension anole. Explained. 
A collection of Popular ssays with 
Introduction and Notes by. Henry P. 
Manning, Ph. D., of Brown University. 
New York: Munn & Co. $1.50 net. 

Nc one who is anxious enough to 
learn about the fourth dimension to be 
willing to spend a dollar and a half need 
remain any longer in ignorance. For 
here is a collection of the twenty-two 





THE PSYCHOLOGIST AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 
From Kingsley’s “Those Brewster Children” (Dodd, Mead). 


assist in bringing a romance to a suc- 


cessful conclusion. The children are 
very human; so are their parents, and 
Consequently their actions and reactions 
do not always accord with modern theo- 
res of juvenile training. The author 
evidently understands children better 
than some of our distinguished paidolo- 
gists. 


best popular explanations of the subject, 
from two hund«ed and forty-five sub- 
uutted in a competition started by. the 
Scientific American. The essays are all 
*ndependent of each other, so there is a 
good deal of repetition. If we cannot 
construct a forrth dimensional figure 
even in our mind, we can at least assume 
it in mathematical work, and by analogy 
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find out many of its properties. Thus, 
while there are no diagrams of hyper- 
cubes, there is a projection of one, con- 
structed just as one may project a cube 
upon a plane surface. All of these writ- 
ers agree that while hyperspace is quite 
conceivable as a physical fact, there is 
no evidence of its existence and no 
reason to think there ever will be any, 
but such speculations have their uses in 
widening our views and clarifying our 
ideas. 
& 


The Song of Songs. By Herman Suder- 
mann. Translated by Thomas Seltzer. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.40. 

It would strike the unperverted stu- 
dent of present-day literature, art and 
music in Germany that all the medieval 
devils, driven out from other countries, 
had taken refuge for a second time in 
another herd of swine. Art has become 
a Walpurgis nacht’s nightmare of con- 
tortion ; music a hideous din and squeal ; 
and literature a Gadarene obsession. 


Wedekind, Schnitzler, Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal, Blei, Sternheim, Mayrshofer 
and Strauss, among the Germans, seem 


possessed by obscene demons. And even 
Hermann Sudermann, whom we remem- 
ber best as the author of that somber 
but noble novel, “Dame Care,” with its 
dauntless hero, and lifting clouds, and 
gleam of pale sunshine at the end; even 
he has fallen below his level, in an evil 
age, and has written The Song of Songs 
—the story of a weak and wicked 
woman. Her weakness is intended to 
arouse pity, but to a healthy mind it only 
adds to the poisonous perfection of her 
serpent type. We see Lilly, perversely 
named, slip deeper and deeper into the 
slimy ooze of the underworld ; everybody 
is ready to push her down into it, it is 
true, but she, as always, drags the inno- 
cent with her. Such women are, have 
been and always will be poisonous to all 
about them. The facts of her gradual 
decaying ; that she was orphaned by her 
father’s desertion and her mother’s mad- 
ness; ill-used, starved and _ beaten; 
sought by evil men and debauched by 
luxury because of her innocent beauty— 
“Lilly with the eyes,” she was called by 
her schoolmates ; clinging to the score of 
her father’s opera, “The Song of Songs,” 
which is made the symbol of an ideal 
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she never quite loses; after many ¢ ross 
alliances finding a purer love whicl: she 
is too base to keep unsoiled; too weak to 
live; too cowardly to die; none of 1 ese 
things which are insinuated as <emi- 
excuses for her depraved life, move us 
to anything except disgust that an artist 
so rare as Sudermann at his best should 
have fallen in this latest novel, heralded 
as “the ripest fruit of his genius,” which 
can be so only as it is fruit rotten a: the 
core, to such a wallow as that oi his 
swinish contemporaries! We woul re- 
joice to have the extremity of madness 
seize the whole herd and dash them vio- 
lently down a steep place into oblivion. 


& 


Social Reform and the Reformation. Bb; 
Jacob Salwyn Schapiro. New York: 
Columbia University (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) $1.25. 

Dr. Schapiro has rendered a valuable 
service by publishing the result of his 
researches into the economic conditions 
of South Germany in Luther’s time. 
The great Protestant Reformation is 
seen to have had, like every other im- 


portant episode in history, a social cause. . 


The change from agriculture to com- 
merce, the growth of great monopolies, 
the attempt of the nobles to keep pace 
with the wealthy merchants by laying 
increasing burdens upon the peasants, 
furnished the economic groundwork for 
the Reformation. A series of peasants’ 
revolts, beginning about 1491 and culmi- 
nating in 1525, produced an upheaval 
which, in spite of Luther’s apprehen- 
sions, really served the cause of the 
revolt against Rome. Luther, it 1s 
shown, was no friend of democracy or 
equality. His philippic against the reb- 
els is hardly matched for brutal invective 
by anything we know. Dr. Schapiro 
finds little anticipation of modern social 
ideals in the peasants’ demands. In a 
sense they were revolutionary ; they were 
extreme, and their propagation was at- 
tended with violence and bloodshed. 
Yet they were, on the whole, reactionary 
demands, tho those formulated by Geis- 
mayr for the Tyrolese were in some 1n- 
stances, such as that for public owner- 
ship of mines, progressive. The volume 
is a careful and commonsense treatment 


. of a most interesting epoch. 
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The Pope and Mr. Roosevelt 


It is proper that ex-President Roose- 
velt should give the facts concerning the 
refusal of the Pope to give him an audi- 
ence, to our excellent contemporary, The 
Outlook, of which he is the contributing 
editor. The whole story is there told, as 
also Mr. Roosevelt’s plea that the inci- 
dent be regarded as purely personal, and 
one that should give no occasion for sec- 
tarian bitterness. Mr. Roosevelt’s course 
has been admirably courteous and con- 
siderate, while Pius X acted quite within 
the rights of his position. Nothing is 
to be gained by severe criticism, and 
much hurt might be done. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s course differs from 
that of Mr. Fairbanks in that the latter 
had made an engagement to speak at the 
Methodist Mission, he being himself a 
Methodist; while Mr. Roosevelt had 
positively declined to make any engage- 
ments in advance, beyond an audience 
with the King of Italy and the Pope. 
The Vatican knew that Mr. Fairbanks 
had promised to visit the mission, and it 
equally knew that Mr. Roosevelt had 
made no engagement. What the Vatican 
now wished to do was to lay down, in 
the case of Mr. Roosevelt, a new rule, 





that no audience should be given by the 
Pope to any one who would not previous- 
ly agree that he would not visit the 


Methodist Mission. The Pope has the 
full right to impose what conditions he 
pleases, and no one has a right to com- 
plain, for it is simply a matter of cour- 
tesy which goes by favor and not by 
right. We may say that it is unwise, that 
it is not politic, that it advertises the 
Methodist Mission in a way that must 
please the Board of Missions and which 
sets millions to talking of it who had 
never heard of it before; but it is within 
the rights of the Pope to do as he pleases, 
to judge for himself what is right or 
prudent, and we cannot complain, and 
Mr. Roosevelt does not complain. He 
does all he can to prevent its being made 
the occasion of hurtful controversy. 

Allowing, then, that the Pope was 
within his rights in this case, as he has 
been in other cases when he has refused 
to receive European rulers whose course 
offends him, and as he consistently re- 
fuses to see any King who goes direct 
to the Vatican from a visit to the Quir- 
inal without first returning to his own 
Embassy, regarded as not Italian terri- 
tory, it must yet be equally allowed that 
Mr. Roosevelt could do nothing other 
than he did. Conditions upon his liberty 
in this way he could not accept. He was 
right ‘in understanding Cardinal Merry 
del Val’s communication as final, and he 
is not the man to attempt any evasion by 
construction. The Pope required of him 
a promise not to visit the Methodists, 
who are American citizens, and that 
promise he considered a reflection on his 
good sense and on his liberty. He did 
quite right. 

We confess that we do not believe that 
the Methodist Mission is, as Cardinal 
Merry del Val says, “carrying on a most 
offensive campaign of calumny and de- 
traction against the Pontiff.” It is not 
plausible, because it would be most un- 
wise. Doubtless some bitter things may 
have been said there; but bitter things 
have also been said at the Vatican. It is 
impossible that the effort of the mission 
is to seduce faithful members of the 
Catholic Church. It is rather directed 
to those multitudes who have left it, the 
great bulk of the people, those who will 
have nothing to do with it, rightly or 
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wrongly. Everybody knows that in Italy 
as in France the people are divorced 
from the Church, and it is a free field 
for any one who wishes to bring back the 
people to the Christian faith, whether 
Catholic or Protestant. 

One cannot help raising the question , 
what the effect of this act of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s will be on his political prospects, 
should he ever in the future seek high 
office. Like the shrewd, yet courageous, 
politician he is, he has always been very 
considerate to the Catholic Church. He 
put Catholics in his Cabinet. He ap- 
pointed a Catholic as Governor of the 
Philippines. He has been a warm friend 
of our highest Catholic ecclesiastics, and 
has consulted them freely; and of his 
own initiative he sent Mr. Taft to Rome 
to confer with the Pope as to the Friar 
difficulty in the ‘Philippines. Extreme 
Protestants have charged him with try- 
ing to cater to Catholic interests for 
Catholic votes; we have never done so. 
We have believed that he meant to be 
fully fair to Catholics, and that he had 
the sense to see that they appreciated his 
effort. In his last Presidential election 
multitudes of Catholic Democrats voted 
for him, because they believed he would 
not discriminate against them. But now 
he has shown his courage in another 
way. He has refused to accept an inter- 
view with the Pope because he did not 
like the conditions imposed. No one can 
believe that he has done this to please 
Protestants, and we do not think that 
Catholics will believe he meant the least 
discourtesy to the Pontiff. We trust they 
will see the real fact that he could not 
with self-respect allow any such condi- 
tions to his freedom of action. We do 
not expect such a storm of condemnation 
as they poured on Mr. Fairbanks, for he 
has given no occasion for it. 

We thank the Lord that this is a free 
country, where his religion, whatever it 
is, is no bar to a man. Ours is perfect 
separation of Church and State, with no 
slightest persecution of the Church by 
the State, such as, measurably, appears 
in France. We would that Italy might 
establish a free Church in a free State, 
with ali the kindliness to the Church, 
and to all Churches, that exists here. 
Here it is no credit to a man or states- 
man that he is an enemy to the Church. 
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Even Freemasonry respects the Churc’. 
Mr. Roosevelt was a member of the R-- 
formed Church, and Mr. Fairbanks «i 
the Methodist Church, and Mr. Taft 1!) - 
longs to the Unitarian Church, and 1 
one of them is less honored therefvr 
There can be no peace in European poii- 
tics till religion ceases to be a political 
bone of discord. 


2 


No Controversy with Canada 


In the recent tariff negotiations with 
Canada, the duty of our Government 
was to ascertain whether our neighbor 
on the north was discriminating “un- 
duly” against us in rates on imports. It 
was not a movement for reciprocity. \Ve 
had nothing to offer except our regular 
tariff, no part of which could be reduced 
in return for concessions on the other 
side. But proof that Canada was un- 
duly discriminating against us would re- 
quire the imposition-of our maximum 
rates. Fortunately this, with all the bit- 
terness and commercial warfare which 
would have followed, has been avoided, 
and the settlement is creditable to both 
parties. 

Canada yielded very little, but there 
was force in the argument that neither, 
the existing conditions nor the provi- 
sions of our new tariff law required her 
to yield anything. There was nothing 
but her new treaty with France that 
could give any support to a charge of 
discrimination. In the past we have 
negotiated similar treaties, granting re- 
duction of duties to certain nations, and 
no serious complaint of discrimination 
has been made by other countries. 
Canada was willing, however, to give us 
a part of the reductions procured by 
France; our Government was glad to 
accept this concession as a warrant for 
withholding the club of maximum rates, 
and both sides regard the settlement 
with satisfaction. The fact that Cana- 
da’s concessions are quite small, when 
measured by percentages; that they 
affect only one-thirty-fifth of her imports 
from the United States, and that her 
people are benefited by them, should not 
be overlooked; but they were sufficient 
to insure commercial peace. Moreover, 
the cordial friendliness of the couiet- 
ences and correspondence, together with 
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the satisfactory result, has distinctly im- 
proved’ the relations of the two coun- 
tries. 

It is now proposed that there shall be 
an earnest attempt to make a compre- 
hensive treaty of tariff reciprocity. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Taft desires such a read- 
justment of commercial relations. The 
editor of a prominent Canadian paper 
has printed the following report of re- 
marks recently addressed to himself by 
the President : 

“T want Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the people 
of Canada to believe that I have no sympathy 
with that old-time attitude. The relations be- 
tween these two countries have been all wrong. 
Instead of indifference or suspicion or un- 
friendliness there should be as much freedom 
of trade between our two peoples as is con- 
sistent with the fiscal policies of the two coun- 
tries. I do not ask now who was in the wrong 
in the past, but for myself and my adminis- 
tration I can say that we have nothing but 
respect and admiration for the way Canadians 
are taking hold of their problems and develop- 
ing their status in the Empire. I want you 
to tell Sir Wilfrid that if this tariff difficulty 
is bridged I shall be prepared to take the re- 
sponsibility for reopening negotiations for re- 
ciprocal trade which he opened years ago. I 
want to undo what was done in the past; I'll 
not stand on ceremony. If he'll meet me I'll 
go more than half way to find a better basis 
for trade.” 

There is no provision in our new tar- 
iff law for treaties of commercial reci- 
procity. Indeed, that law repealed such 
treaties that were in existence. Ratifica- 
tion of such an agreement as the Presi- 
dent has in mind would probably involve 
amendment of the Payne-Aldrich act, 
and the House would insist upon being 
a party to the ratification. The prospect 
does not seem highly favorable, but we 
hope the President will take up the 
work. A fair and reasonable treaty of 
tariff reciprocity with Canada would be 
acceptable to a large majority of the 
people of the United States. 


& 
The Next Step in the Peace 
Movement 


In no other nation in the world is the 
peace movement so active and advanced 
as in the United States It has always 
been so. In all history no men have done 
more to spread the gospel of peace than 
the two Pennsylvanians, Willian Penn 
and Benjamin Franklin. David Low 
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Dodge, of New. York, in 1815 founded 
the first Peace Society of the World. 
Two generations ago Elihu Burritt— 
they will celebrate his centenary at New 
Britain, Conn., next month—and a dezen 
others in Massachusetts and New York 
went up and down this country and even 
over to Europe urging and prophesying 
the formation of an international court 
which Burritt declared when it came into 
existence “would constitute the highest 
Court of Appeals this side the bar of 
Eternal justice.” Coming down to more 
recent times it is probably a fact that the 
late Frederick W. Holls, of New York, 
had more to do with the establ#&®hment of 
the Hague Court than anybody else, 
while Richard Bartholdt, M. C., by his 
famous “Resolution of St. Louis” at the 
meeting of the Interparliamentary Union 
in 1904, suggested to President Roose- 
velt the’ calling of the Second Hague 
Conference and the turning of it into a 
real international legislature. Mr. Car- 
negie has given this Hague Court a pal- 
ace in which it shall hereafter sit. The 
United States took the first case to the 
Hague Court that ever came before it, 
and the American Minister at Venezuela 
sent the second case there which brought 
all the great Powers before its bar and 
established it in the estimation of civiliza- 
tion. Elihu Root planned the scheme of 
having the Second Hague Conference 
create a world court modeled on the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
Secretary Knox is now engaged in car- 
rying out the final detail of that idea. 
Since the First Hague Conference 
peace societies have been springing up 
like mushrooms. The country is now 
pretty well dotted with them. The 
American Peace Society, with its head- 
quarters in Boston, is the oldest and best 
known of all in the country. It is now 
actively engaged in organizing branches 
and auxiliaries, and at the present mo- 
ment these include the Peace Society of 
Southern California, the Peace Society 
of Northern California, the Utah Peace 
Society, the Texas State Peace Society, 
the Peace Makers of Washington, the 
Maryland Peace Society, the Kansas 
State Peace Society, the Connecticut 
Peace Society, the New York Italian 
Peace Society, the New York German- 


American Peace Society, the Cleveland 
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Peace Society, the Buffalo Peace So- 
ciety, the Chicago Peace Society, the 
Arbitration and Peace League of Cincin- 
nati, the Intercollegiate Peace Associa- 
tion, and the Association of Cosmopoli- 
tan Clubs. 

Another peace society of long and 
honorable service is the Universal Peace 
Union, of Philadelphia, which was 
founded in 1866 and whose president is 
Alfred H. Love. Its auxiliaries include 
the Pennsylvania Peace Society, the Con- 
necticut Christian Peace Society, the 
Delaware Peace Society, the Rhode 
Island Radical Peace Society and the 
Wilmington Peace Society. 

In addition to these two old and hon- 
ored societies there are several independ- 
ent societies working along similar lines. 
The flourishing New York Peace So- 
ciety, whose president is Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, is the best known and most 
active of these. Others include the 
Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace 
Society, founded at the Pennsylvania 
Arbitration and Peace Conference held 
in Philadelphia, May, 1908, and the 
North Carolina Peace Society. 


Perhaps no organization, however, has 
done more to crystallize the peace senti- 
ment of the country than the annual 
Mohonk Conferences on International 


Arbitration. For the past fifteen years 
Mr. Albert K. Smiley has been accus- 
tomed to assemble as his personal guests 
some 300 distinguished leaders of Ameri- 
can thought and action on his beautiful 
mountain top, and during a three days’ 
intimacy as close and secluded as on ship 
board a peace: sentiment has been en- 
gendered whose influence has radiated to 
all parts of the country. 

Almost all that is best in the peace 
thought of the past decade has started 
at Mohonk, and if the conferences had 
done no more than to inspire the found- 
ing of the New York Peace Society, the 
Intercollegiate Peace Society and the 
American Society of International Law 
with its scholarly and comprehensive 
quarterly, The American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, it would have more 
than justified its existence. 

For work among the legislators at 
Washington we have the American 
group of the Interparliamentary Union, 
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whose president is Mr. Richard Bar- 
tholdt, and for work among the educa- 
tional institutions we have two strong 
organizations, the International Schoo! 
of Peace, endowed last year with $1,000,- 
ooo by Mr. Edwin Ginn, the eminent 
Boston publisher, and the American 
School Peace League, founded by Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews for peace propa- 
ganda among the secondary schools of 
the country. 

Perhaps no organization is doing more 
among the leaders of American public 
opinion than the American branch of the 
Society of International Conciliation of 
which President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, of Columbia, is the head. The in- 
ternational society was founded a few 
years ago by Baron L’Estournelles de 
Constant, who shared this year the 
Nobel Peace Prize with M. Beernaert, 
of Belgium. The American branch is 
printing an invaluable peace bibliography 
every month as well as issuing every lit- 
tle while important pamphlets on the 
subject of international conciliation. 

In addition to these organizations we 
must not forget the Arbitration and 
Peace League, of which ex-Senator Mc- 
Creary is president, and at whose great 
banquet the other night in this city Presi- 
dent Taft took the unprecedented ground 
for a National Executive that even ques- 
tions involving “national honor’ could 
and should be submitted to arbitration. 
As the Peace and Arbitration League, 
however, seems to agree with its vice- 
president, Congressman Hobson, that a 
great navy is as important a means to em- 
ploy in preserving peace as arbitration, 
many good people think the League has 
no right to call itself a “peace” society. 

The World Federation League is the 
last organization to be mentioned. It 
was organized in this city a few weeks 
ago with the avowed purpose of bring- 
ing about the condition named in its title. 


This list, we believe, includes about all. 


the active organizations in this country 
now engaged in specific peace propa- 
ganda, tho, of course, the religious 
bodies, especially the Society of Friends, 
the Chambers of Commerce, the social- 
istic and labor organizations and the uni- 
versities have done and are doing a great 
work in the cause, 
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Now, tho most of these societies are 
doing a commendable work, they are 
overlapping each other to some extent 
and all are working in a more or less de- 
sultory and independent way. Moreover, 
they all appeal to pretty much the same 
people for financial support and to the 
same few peace leaders for inspiration 
and advice. Like all other movements 
the peace movement is led and financed 
by a comparatively few individuals. 

The American people as a_ whole, 
consolidated, however, are ready to fol- 
low when the peace sentiment leads. 
The Government at Washington, both 
Executive and Legislative, has demon- 
strated again and again its readiness to 
push forward when backed by public 
sentiment. Public sentiment, however, 
has already passed the stages of con- 
ciliation and even arbitration. It is now 
actually ready for world federation. Is 
it not time, therefore, that all these 
various peace organizations were co- 
ordinated under one strong and power- 
ful foundation, a foundation that will 
do for the peace movement what the 
General Education Board and the Car- 
negie Foundation have done for Amer- 
ican higher education? 

By a resolution at the last Lake Mo- 
ne Conference, the chairman appointed 

“Committee of Ten,” consisting of 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Andrew Car- 
negie, Elihu Root, A. K. Smiley, B. F. 
Trueblood, E. D. Warfield, Lyman Ab- 
bott, E. D. Mead, George W. Kirchwey 
and James Brown Scott to consider this 
question of reorganizing and co-ordi- 
nating the peace movement in the United 
States. We understand the committee 
will hold its first meeting shortly. It has 
an unparalleled opportunity to amalga- 
mate the American peace organizations 
into one great Foundation, to the end 
that the United States shall stand as a 
unit in the sisterhood of nations, for 
world federation and universal peace. 


2 
The Death of Justice Brewer 


Justice Brewer died as he wished to 
die—suddenly, in the full possession of 
all his mental powers. Some of his an- 
cestors had faded away thru such disin- 
tegration of the brain as is occasional in 
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old age, and he dreaded similar decay, 
but he died in the harness, active, vigor- 
ous, accomplishing to the full the duties 
of his most important office, an office 
that requires the best of mental equip- 
ment and quickness. He was not one of 
those who pray to be delivered from 
“sudden death.” 

He was born on foreign soil. His 
father was one of the early missionaries 
to the Turkish Empire, and he was born 
in Smyrna. He was always proud of 
that descent, as he had good occasion to 
be. That empire now feels the influence 
of the fresh life and the new education 
which those pioneers carried into that 
land. Nor did Justice Brewer ever turn 
recreant to the warm Christian faith 
which he had learnt from his parents. 
We may put it in the foreground of any- 
thing to be said of him that he was al- 
ways faithful to his religious principles. 
Nowhere in Washington will he be more 
missed than in the First Congregational 
Church, of which he was not only a 
prominent member, but where for many 
years he was a teacher in its Sunday 
school. He was often called on for pub- 
lic addresses at missionary and other 
religious meetings, and was vice-presi- 
dent of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, and president of the Associated 
Charities of Washington. While chiefly 
a lawyer, and then rising thru rank after 
rank to the highest position in the judi- 
cial service of the nation, he was yet a 
man of very wide interests, but particu- 
larly devoted to such interests as concern 
the public welfare and public virtue. For 
such ends he put the Christian Church 
first. 

Justice Brewer was better known to 
the public at large than any other one 
of the members of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. He was often 
summoned to the platform, and he had a 
graceful and yet forcible utterance, 
somewhat after an older and more pol- 
ished and balanced style, which was very 
effective, and he always had something 
wise and impressive to say. No one has 
more emphatically denounced the intrica- 
cies of legal practice, or called clearer at- 
tention to the public danger of the defeat 
of justice by the delays which courts and 
laws allow. The numerous appeals 
which courts permit on _ technicalities 
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that do not affect the justice of the ver- 
dict he condemned severely, as also the 
trickeries of lawyers who gain an unjust 
verdict. Nor did he believe that courts 
are so sacred that when a case is con- 
cluded the courts must not be criticised. 

Politically, Justice Brewer was a strict 
constructionist of the Constitution, so 
far as it affected the reserved rights of 
the States. He feared the increased 
centralization of power in the hands of 
the President and Congress. Possibly 
he was too much concerned with this 
danger, for we must trust the people, 
whether we will or not, and it is notable 
that the Southern States have lost much 
of the Jeffersonian type of Democracy, 
and are clamoring as much as others for 
Federal control. 

Attention should be called to what 
seems to have been a wise distinction 
which Justice Brewer made in a separate 
but not dissenting opinion of his in the 
Northern Securities case. The opinion 
of the Court had ruled that the strict 
letter of the law forbidding all combina- 
tion in restraint of trade must be obeyed, 
. no matter whether the restraint be 
reasonable or not. While agreeing with 
the majority as to the case in hand, 
Justice Brewer would not allow that it 
was the purpose of the law to forbid 
such reasonable and minor restraints of 
trade as law and custom had uniformly 
upheld. That strict construction has 
been unfortunate for business, and 
President Taft has urged Congress to 
amend the law so as to distinguish more 
clearly what are the restraints that are 
against public policy and _ therefore 
should be forbidden, while others are for 
the benefit of the public. Justice Brewer 
was no friend of monopolies, but he saw 
no reason for restraining all combina- 
tions, as that would unsettle business 
enterprises, and stifle business and invite 
mischievous litigation. It is this evil 
which bills now before Congress are in- 
tended to remedy. 

Justice Brewer was a rare man, an 
honor to the court of which he was a 
distinguished member, a patriot, a phil- 
anthropist and a Christian gentleman. 
There are few citizens who can claim 
more usefulness, and we have none of 
higher character. 
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Compensation for Workmen’s 
Injuries 

Wuart promises to be the first realiy 
decisive step toward compensation for 
American workingmen injured in indus- 
trial accidents has been taken by meu- 
bers of the Wisconsin Legislature. A 
joint committee of the Senate and As- 
sembly appointed last June has just 
issued copies of tentative bills providiug 
a system of workingmen’s compensation. 
In order that the employer and employee 
may have full opportunity for hearing 
before the committee takes any final 
action, the committee has sent out, with 
copies of the bills, an announcement of 
a hearing in Milwaukee, April 12. At 
that time, it is expected, a historic con- 
ference of the powers—capital, labor 
and the insurance companies—will take 
place. 

After a thoro study of the European 
systems of compensation for industrial 
accidents, the Wisconsin committee 
chose the German scale of compensation. 
This gives to the man who loses time 
thru injury received while at work 65 
per cent. of his wages. This compensa- 
tion is not to be paid, however, except in 
cases where the victim is disabled for 
more than two weeks. In this way it is 
hoped that the simulation or “soldier- 
ing” now so prevalent in Germany will 
be eliminated. Medical attendance is 
provided under the proposed Wisconsin 
system. In fatal cases, where the victim 
leaves persons wholly dependent upon 
his earnings, the survivors are to reccive 
an amount equal to three years’ wages 
of the dead man. The committee over- 
comes another objection to certain {or- 
eign laws in this respect. Instead of 
providing that the money shall be paid 
in a lump sum (often demoralizing to 
working people), the bill provides that 
the money shall be paid in weekly instal- 
ments over a period of five years. A 
county judge may, however, order the 
money paid in a lump sum where he 
deems it advisable. 

The proposed Wisconsin bill requires 
employers who elect to come under the 
system (the compensation bill is op- 
tional) to cover the risk by insuring 
either in an insurance corporation or I 
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a mutual company. Existing Wisconsin 
laws permit the organization of mutual 
companies, and it is expected that em- 
ployers in different classes will prefer to 
protect themselves thru mutual insur- 
ance. 

Court suits instituted by disabled 
workmen are expected to drop to a 
minimum if the Wisconsin plan is 
adopted. In concerns where the com- 
pensation plan is adopted the employer 
is relieved of all liability other than the 
fixed compensation covered by insurance 
except in cases of gross negligence. The 
employees in concerns that have adopted 


the compensation plan shall be deemed: 


to have accepted the compensation scale 
and to have waived their common law 
rights to bring suit. All disputes, under 
the proposed scheme, are to be referred 
to a board of arbitration of three, of 
which the Commissioner of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics is to be a member 
ex officto, 

Supplementary to the compensation 
bill drafted by the Wisconsin committee 
is another tentative measure making 
marked changes in the defenses now put 
up under common law by employers who 
are made defendants in personal injury 
suits. The fellow servant rule, which, 
when proved as a defense, relieves an 
employer from liability, is abrogated. 
The same process is proposed for the 
assumption of risk defense which has 
come down thru scores of years, and 
which was created thru court rulings 
handed down before speedy and hazard- 
ous machinery ever was put into motion. 
In this proposed measure the following 
language is used in edealing with the 
common law defense of contributory 
negligence : 

“Tt shall not be competent for the employer 
to plead or prove as a defense that the em- 
ployee was guilty of contributory negligence, 
unless his want of ordinary care proximately 
contributed to the injury in degree equal to 
or greater than the want of ordinary care of 
the employer, or of such officer, agent, or 
servant of the employer, proximately contrib- 


uted to the injury, in which event alone con- 
tributory negligence shall constitute a de- 


fense.” 
Under this same bill the famous rail- 

way employers’ liability act of 1907 is 

put down for repeal. 

_ A great mass of data not yet tabulated 

is in the possession of the Wisconsin 
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committee. One of the pertinent facts 
brought out by these data is that a given 
number of concerns which carry em- 
ployers’ liability insurance actually pay 
more in dealing with accidents than they 
would have to pay if they paid at first 
hand the compensation set forth in the 
tentative measure. It is a matter of in- 
terest that the investigation in New 
York has disclosed this same truth. The 
Wisconsin committee also has made the 
first authoritative collection of statistics 
from circuit courts regarding personal 
injury cases. These data when compiled 
will show that the cost of personal in- 
jury suits to the public which maintains 
the courts is astoundingly large. 

We hope the Wisconsin bill will pass. 
It is an advantage of our form of gov- 
ernment that an enterprising State can 
test a law before the whole country is 
committed to it. 

& 


Our African Protegés 


Last week we appealed to Congress 
to adopt the recommendations of the 
commission on the condition of Liberia 
and hasten -to relieve the negro republic 
from its critical situation. We did not, 
however, fully realize how much need 
there was for prompt assistance. The 
news received from the Ivory Coast this 
week informs us that the extreme east- 
ern outpost of Liberia has been for a 
month withstanding an attack of the 
savages who have killed an Episcopal 
clergyman of the Harper mission and 
thirty-four of the French colonists. It 
seems from the report of their treat- 
ment of one of their victims that it is 
not for nothing that the Krumen are 
accustomed to file their teeth to a point. 
The Krus and the Fantis, now on the 
warpath, are the boldest canoemen of 
the African coast, and long contact with 
the whites has had little effect on their 
natural savagery. 

But the Liberians, tho outnumbered a 
hundred to one, would probably be able 
to protect themselves against the native 
tribesmen. It is their officious neighbors 
who threaten the existence of the repub- 
lic. Last week we told how, in their 
direst extremity eighty-eight years ago, 
they rejected the assistance of a British 
gunboat. This week we tell in the “Sur- 
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vey of the World” that a similar offer 
from a German gunboat was more or less 
emphatically declined. The greater part of 
the trade of Liberia is in German hands, 
and the German Kaiser would like noth- 
ing better than to serve as the protector 
of this little country invitingly situated 
between the colonies of the two Powers 
who recently checkmated his African 
aspirations at Algeciras. It is rumored 
that the rising was instigated by the 
English traders, who felt that this was 
the last chance to secure British inter- 
vention before the American Congress 
should take action. At any rate, a Brit- 
ish cruiser has been despatched from 
Sierra Leone to the Liberian coast. So 
also has one of our cruisers, and it is 
apparent that our executive department 
is fully awake to the necessity of prompt 
measures. 

It appears that the outbreak orig- 
inated on the Cavalla River, and if the 
reader will refer to the article by Pro- 
fessor W. F. Walker, of the College of 
West Africa, Monrovia, “Why Liberia 
Wants America’s Help,” published in 
our issue of July 8, 1909, and to the map 
published in connection with the edi- 
torial on “Liberia’s Crisis and Appeal,” 
July 29, he will see that the disturbed 
region is that which France had seized 
on the pretext that the Liberian Govern- 
ment was not able to maintain order 
among the natives. That is, Liberia has 
lost a third of her territory, or will lose 
it if the pending agreement is signed, be- 
cause the French believed that their con- 
trol was necessary to protect the colo- 
nists of the coast, yet now the Liberians 
have to defend themselves against an at- 
tack from the French side of the river. 

Secretary of State Root said: 

“Notwithstanding the very kindly disposition 
on the part of Great Britain and the similar 
disposition on the part of France, there is 
imminent danger that the Republic, unless it 
receives outside assistance, will not be able 
to maintain itself very long.” 

This is the language of diplomacy. If 
Mr. Root had been able to use the frank- 
er speech of the private citizen, he would 
have put “On account of” in place of 
“Notwithstanding.” It is true, however, 
that Liberia owes much gratitude to 
Great Britain and France. They stood 
by her during the long period of our 


neglect, assisted her in establishing a 
military and naval force, and recognized 
her as an independent republic before 
the United States did. But. we hope that 
the United States is now about to take 
an interest in its foundling. Some say 
that the fact that the Liberian republic 
has not become a strong and prosperous 
colony proves that the negro race is not 
capable of self-government. This argu- 
ment would be worthy of consideration 
if there could be pointed out a colony of 
white men in the tropics which, without 
support from the mother country and 
cut off from the trade routes, had been 


‘able to maintain a higher degree of 


civilization. That 12,000 ex-slaves in a 
population of 1,500,000 savages should 
have been able more than to hold their 
own is doing well. 

& 


Professor Bowne’s 
Borden P. Bowne death brings particu- 

lar grief to THE In- 
DEPENDENT, for he was for several years 
one of that succession of able and distin- 
guished men who have served in its edi- 
torial office. He came to us alrrost un- 
known, one who, having known the sea 
had secured education and culture, and 
who brought to us unusual alertness of 
mind and the gift of epigrammatic ex- 
pression of wise and balanced truth. His 
special interest was in religious and 
philosophical questions, and it was to the 
chair of philosophy that he was called to 
the Boston University. Whether he was 
a good Methodist or a bad Methodist we 
do not care to say, for Methodists dif- 
fer; indeed, he was charged with her- 
esy in his conference, but was not 
brought to trial. If those are the best 
Methodists who are the least sectarian 
then he was one of the very best. And 
if religion depends less on dogma than 
on justice and mercy and walking hum- 
bly with God, then his religion was quite 
sound. We do not say that he walked 
always humbly with men, for he had a 
very positive way of expressing himself 
about ignorant intolerance that was cal- 
culated to give offense. He was the 
author of a whole series of very valu- 
able works on philosophy and morals 
which have had wide circulation and have 
done not a little to settle public opinion. 
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EDITORIAL 


Charles Sprague Smith, 
whose untimely and sud- 
den death occurred last 
week in New York, was a philanthropist 
in the real sense of the word—a lover of 
his fellow men. Many philanthropists 
whom the world honors are content to 
give their money, their advice or their 
names to public enterprises. Mr. 
Sprague Smith gave himself. Trained 
for a career of scholarly ease, he had 
planned to spend his entire life in the pur- 
suit of culture. But culture, as Pro- 
fessor Ross has well said, is only the 
“capacity to enjoy.” As a life ideal it 
can never compare with efficiency, which 
is the “power to do.” At forty years of 
age, Mr. Sprague Smith deliberately re- 
nounced his chosen career as a teacher 
of university students, and, at a consid- 
erable financial sacrifice, turned to the 
broader sphere of educating the masses 
of his fellow men. The People’s Insti- 
tute of this city was the result, and how 
many living New Yorkers can hope to 
leave at their death such another monu- 
ment? In the current Century, Mr. Ja- 
cob A. Riis explains the meaning and 
work of the People’s Institute, with all 
its manifold and subsidiary activities, 
such as the people’s clubs, Dramatic De- 
partment, Social-Ethical League, etc. We 
refer the reader to it who would more 
fully learn of Mr. Sprague Smith’s life 
work. Suffice it to say that if ever a 
man bridged the chasm between the 
classes and the masses it was Charles 
Sprague Smith. If ever there was a 
movement on foot in this country that 
gave promise of bettering the city or its 
citizens, whether in politics, ethics or 
social reform, he was at the forefront of 
it And, most important of all, who 
knows how many poor young men and 
women got their first inspiration from 
him to serve their fellow men? His was 
the highest type of the American citizen. 


wt 


The inaugural exercises 
A Move Upward of President Gates at 

Fisk University last 
week were not only notable but signifi- 
cant. The Mayor of Nashville and the 
president of the Board of Trade, appre- 
ciating the significance of the occasion, 
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accepted places among the invited speak- 
ers, and their utterances were all that 
could be desired. Twenty-six different 
institutions, including our leading uni- 
versities like Yale, were represented, and 
Chancellor Kirkland, of Vanderbilt, gave 
one of the noblest utterances of the day, 
emphasizing the need of the work of 
Fisk, by insisting that ignorance is a 
cure for nothing. Tho Fisk stands for 
the higher education of the negro, we 
are glad to note that no voices were 
heard in praise of Fisk above those of 
Principal Frissell, of Hampton, and 
Principal Washington, of Tuskegee. 
May this be the beginning of the end of 
strife between those who stand for the 
industrial training of the negro and those 
who believe in his more liberal culture. 
A race in the condition of the colored 
race needs all kinds of education from 
the kindergarten clear up thru the high- 
est university in the land, and any rivalry 
between this faction and that were puer- 
ile. But the most significant thing of the 
day was the announcement of the gift by 
a Southern white man of $1,000 for 
Fisk. We believe this is the greatest 
single gift of any Southern white man 
for the higher education of the colored 
race, and it marks the beginning of the 
shifting of the base of support for 
schools like Fisk. There was also noted a 
fine response from the alumni for a “liv- 
ing endowment” for Fisk, showing that 
there is a real disposition on the part of 
the negro to help himself. President 
Gates’s address made a fine impression 
even on the Southern press, and it looks 
like a new era in the South for the edu- 
cation of the negro. If now the Ameri- 
can Board of Boston could be induced to 
withdraw its color line and send edu- 
cated negroes to Africa as missionaries, 
Fisk could easily take its place as a 
unique world power in education; for 
the heart of the uplifted black man is 
bound to yearn for his brethren who sit 
in the shadow across the sea. 


At the meeting of the 
American Oriental So- 
ciety in Baltimore’ last 
week, the Babylonian fragment of the 
Deluge story lately discovered by Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht came up for some dis- 


That Deluge 
Tablet 
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cussion, in his absence; but -the reports 
of the discussion published in some 
journals were far from accurate. The 
paper on the subject was by Professor 
Barton, of Bryn Mawr, and it was dis- 
cussed by Professor Haupt and Profes- 
sor Clay. On the scientific side the con- 
clusions did not much differ from those 
given in THe INDEPENDENT two weeks 
ago. Unfortunately the reporters had 
not enough technical knowledge to avoid 
misunderstanding, and they fell into 
some error. There was no intimation by 
any speaker that the tablet was not genu- 
ine or that there was anything fraudulent 
about it. Nor was there a word about 
the discovery having been first made 
known to a club of the “fast set” of 
Philadelphia society. Such statements 
would have been untrue and indecent, 
and they were not made. It is true that 
criticism was made of the way the 
lacune were filled out, and particularly 
of the extravagant importance given to it 
not so much by Professor Hilprecht in 
his book on the subject as by those who 
had publicly exploited it. It was made 
clear that it is not unique as to its age, 
nor of any fresh importance as a con- 
firmation of the Genesis story of the 
Flood. So far as the scientific and critical 
side of the discussion went there was 
nothing to complain of, but there was 
added to it in the paper, and by one of 
the speakers, a severe personal attack on 
Professor Hilprecht which had no place 
in such a scientific meeting, but which 
should, if called for, have been reserved 
for other occasions. We ‘speak with 
some assurance, as the editor of THE 
INDEPENDENT was in the chair and then 
exprest his disapproval of the personal 
attack indulged in. What provoked this 
attack was chiefly the claims made for 
the epochal importance of the discovery, 
as bearing on biblical teaching, by those 
who first exploited it in the press, and 
particularly, by Dr. Radau in Old Penn, 
a students’ journal of the university. 
Even the Sunday School Times, which 
very properly published Dr. Hilprecht’s 
account of the tablet from his book, in- 
troduced it, following Dr. Radau, as “a 
new epoch,” when, in fact, it adds noth- 
ing to what we had before, whether in 
its contents or its age. It is simply an- 


other old. fragment, and a very sm! 
one, of the ancient Flood story, of tie 
time probably between Abraham ad 
Moses, interesting and valuable but 1 ot 
important, and it has no new bearing »n 
any biblical question. 


a 


The Ohio State Agricul- 
tural College has discov- 
ered a new way of mect- 
ing the present demands for increased 
productivity of our acres. Its officials 
secured the privilege of treating a dis- 
carded orchard, which was about to be 
cut down by the owner, with the uncer- 
standing that if the returns were not sat- 
isfactory at the end of the year they 
would withdraw. They gave a single 
acre of this orchard thoroly scientific 
treatment, that is, in the way of pruning, 
feeding and spraying. The result was a 
net return of° $475 above all expenses. 
Here is a practical hint for thousands 
of farmers, who expect their apple or- 
chards to net them good returns, or be 
cut down. We understand that Michi- 
gan orchards are in this way being 
rapidly decreased instead of increased. 
Their owners are unwilling to apply 
scientific methods in their culture. What 
is true in Michigan is relatively true all 
over the United States—with the pos- 
sible exception of the Ozark region, 
Colorado and the State of Washington. 
There probably is no tree that needs as 
much care as the apple tree in order to 
secure first class returns, but there prob- 
ably is no tree that rewards intelligent 
care with larger profits. The demand 
for apples has enormously increased, and 
average family consumption is also in- 
creasing. Prices are a good deal more 
than double what they were ten years 
ago. We suggest that our other agricul- 
tural colleges adopt orchards here and 
there, and make the test so plain that 
their owners will not prefer potato cul- 
ture, or other crops that never net what 
a first-class orchard can return. The 
failure to increase the product of our 
farms into a ratio with our increase ot 
population hangs entirely upon the fail- 
ure of the average agriculturist to treat 
his orchards according to up-to-late 
knowledge. 


Old Orchards 
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INSURANCE 


The Insurance Investigation 


(ue Superintendent of Insurance of 
this State is now engaged in an investi- 
gation of certain expenditures on the 
part of fire insurance companies by 
means of which legislation was influ- 
enced. If the investigation shall be the 
means Of making the crooked paths 
straight it will be a good thing, even 
should some reputations be lost in the 
process. Many of the daily papers have 


printed considerable portions of the testi- 


mony with scare headlines, but those 
competent to speak with authority on 
political-insurance topics do not always 
agree in their final conclusions with the 
newspaper accounts and with the value 
of their conclusions. A New York 
legislature absolutely free from grafters 
is almost unthinkable, but.if the dishon- 
est or corrupt members are discoverable 
THe INDEPENDENT earnestly desires 
their discovery and punishment. The 
insurance company which will lend itself 
to bribery also deserves even more pun- 
ishment. Just because a man goes to 
the president of a giant insurance com- 
pany and offers to buy for him six Sena- 
torial votes at $500 each, it by no means 
follows that there were six corrupt Sen- 
ators who had entered into an agreement 
with him to deliver their votes as goods 
upon the payment of the stipulated $500. 
Shrewd forecasts of probabilities have in 
the past sometimes been made and by 
taking advantage of opportunities based 
upon such forecasts fortunes have been 
built up without the need of corrupting 
votes. There may be such a thing as 
too much investigation. Nevertheless it 
is not for the insurance companies or the 
legislators to make any objection to pro- 
posed investigations. If there is a prob- 
ability that any corruption can be uncov- 
ered through the agency of the legis- 
lative investigation now authorized, they 
should be the first to favor it. Opposi- 
tion creates a bad impression. 


s 
Darwin P. Kingsley’s Address 
-at Springfield 


In the course of a notable address 
on “Life Insurance and Our Dual Citi- 
zenship” before the Western Massachu- 


setts Life Underwriters’ Association and 
the Springfield Board of Trade, on 
March 29, in Springfield, Mass., Presi- 
dent Darwin P. Kingsley, of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, again 
favored Federal control of life insurance 
companies. He called the cries for Fed- 
eral control the growing pains of a great 
people. He also said that the protest of 
insurance against the excesses of forty- 
six varieties of legislation, forty-six vari- 
eties of regulation, forty-six varieties of 
taxation, represents an acute form of a 
general protest. 

In the late insurance investigation 
nothing was more clearly shown than 
that many State legislatures had been 
systematically blackmailing the compa- 
nies. Curiously enough, at the time the 
newspapers dwelt more on the misdeeds 
of the companies that had been black- 
mailed than they did on the doings of 
the blackmailers. But the people learned 
a lesson. Small wonder, therefore, that 
the people now support any honest ex- 
ecutive, State or national, who shoulders 
a legislature to one side and goes direct 
to the mark. But if the people in single 
States find this action necessary, what is 
the condition of- a business that must 
deal with all the legislatures in the 
Union? Do not the evident tendencies 
of government itself recite our difficul- 
ties and justify our protest? 

‘KR 

THE Supreme Court of Louisiana has 
recently held that the “padding” of an 
inventory in the adjustment of a fire loss 
nullifies the policy. This decision was 
reached in the case of the Alfred Hiller 
Company, Limited, of New Orleans, vs. 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica. The plaintiff claimed a loss of $30,- 
696.19 because of fire. The evidence 
showed that the concern carried $37,250 
insurance and that the inventory and 
proofs of loss had been “padded.” The 
court held that such “padding” of an in- 
ventory of merchandise by means of 
false entries of stock not actually on 
hand as claimed will work a forfeiture of 
the fire insurance policy in force at the 
time of fire loss, when such entries can- 
not be explained on any reasonable the- 
ory of honest mistake, and a decision 
was accordingly so rendered. 
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Savings Bank Deposits 


AN interesting statement concerning 
our savings banks has been prepared by 
William Hanhart, secretary of the Sav- 
ings Bank Section of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. His figures are-taken 
from the reports of the Comptroller of 
the Currency and the Monetary Commis- 
sion. The savings bank deposits of the 
world amount to $15,389,672,014, of 
which more than one-third, or $5,678,- 
735,379, is credited to Americans. The 
statistical summary is as follows: 


Number of 
Depositors. 
Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Oceania, Canada, etc.— 
Postal savings banks 40,320,303 
Private savings banks 55,204,028 


Deposits. 


$1,989,290,815 
7,721,630,820 





$9,7 10,936,635 
5,678,735,379 


Total in the world.110,419,027 $15,380,672,014 


One American of every six has money 
in a savings bank, and the average de- 
posit here is $381.28. The average for 
the world outside of this country is 
$101.66, $49.33 being the average for 
postal savings banks, and $140 the aver- 
age for private savings banks. With the 
establishment of postal banks here the 
number of American depositors will be 
increased. 


95,524,331 
United States— 
Private savings banks 14,894,696 





S] 
More Stock, Exchange Reforms 


By resolutions adopted last week, the 
Governing Committee of the New York 
Stock Exchange has enforced reforms of 
no little importance. The first of the 
changes is designed to prevent manipu- 
lation or to make it extremely difficult. 
Hereafter it will be impossible for spec- 
ulators to move prices up and down by 
matched orders for large blocks of shares 
without consideration for small lots 
pending. Members making large bids or 
offers must satisfy demands relating to 
small lots of 100 shares or more. To 
permit Exchange traders to ignore small 
lots, said the Hughes commission, is to 
assist manipulation. On many occasions 
there has been no market for lots of 100 
shares while manipulators, dealing in 


orders ranging from 1,000 to 10,00 
shares (matched orders, as a rule) hay 
moved prices to suit their purposes 
Such large orders must now be regarde:! 
as including the offerings of small lot: 
in evidence at the time. “All bids anc 
offers on larger lots must be considered,’ 
says the new rule, “to be for any part 
thereof in lots of 100 shares or of mu! 
tiples thereof.” 

Another rule adopted forbids a mem 
ber to carry a speculative account, or 
make a speculative transaction, in which 
a clerk of a member, a bank, trust com- 
pany, banker or insurance company is 
directly or indirectly interested, without 
obtaining the written consent of the 
clerk’s employer. The history of recent 
defalcations in out-of-town moneyed in- 
stitutions, due to speculation by employ- 
ees, shows that such restriction is needed. 
The Exchange also now limits the opera- 
tions of specialists, forbidding them to 
trade on their own account in securities 
as to which they have orders from 
others. It is alleged that specialists have 
sometimes by such trading gained large 
profits at the expense of customers. To 
prevent such abuses, those who offend 
are now menaced with the penalty of ex- 
pulsion. While the Exchange authorities 
deserve credit for these substantial re- 
forms, it should be pointed out that all 
the changes here noted were recom- 
mended by Governor Hughes’s commis- 
sion. 

a 

....Interest and dividend disburse- 
ments for April, according to statements 
compiled by the Journal of Commerce, 
amount to $138,502,189, against $123,- 
919,874 for April of last year. About 80 
per cent. of the increase is due to en- 
larged dividends. 


....The payment of $2,135,486 to the 
Government on account of customs 
frauds, and of $2,000,000 in settlement 
of the suit of the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Refining Company, so decreased the net 
profits of the American Sugar Refining 
Company (Sugar Trust) in .1909 that 
there was a deficit of $1,395,850 after 
the payment of dividends. But the com- 
pany still has a surplus of $21,300,000. 





